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THE ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 


Official Journal of the Association of Assistant Librarians 
(Section of the Library Association) 


Eprror: D. HARRISON 
Central Library, Manchester, 2. 


VOL. 51... NO; 2 DECEMBER, 1958 


Landmarks 


The recent brochure which commemorates fifty years of the South 
Wales and Monmouthshire Division reminds us that 1958 has been a 
year of landmarks for the Divisions of the A.A.L. South Wales can 
be justly proud of their fifty years, and it is pleasing to note that three 
founder-members have sent messages of good wishes, including the first 
Chairman and first Secretary of the Division. 

Only half-way to fifty but going very strong indeed is the lively 
East Midlands Division, who celebrated their silver jubilee with a 
week-end meeting at Nottingham. East Midlands are noted for making 
the fullest use of their meagre capitation grant; they also have the honour 
of providing the A.A.L. with its President next year. 

Then, of course, we have had a birth—or rather, as Mr. MacLeod 
hastened to remind us, a re-birth, but none the less welcome for that. 
Latest news from the West of Scotland Division is that they are now 
fully operational, complete with news-sheet and the possibility of Dr. 
Ranganathan as a speaker in the near future. 

There are times when one feels that some of our leading members 
pay insufficient attention to the activities of the divisions. Landmarks 
such as those we have mentioned seldom occur at the rate of three 
per annum. Meanwhile, the work of the divisions carries on with meetings, 
visits, divisional committees, divisional publications. Whatever the A.A.L. 
Council accomplishes for assistant librarians, the life of our Association 
depends ultimately on the regular interest of its members through their 
local organisation. 

‘ 


Talking Points 


Is the North Wales Division the first to attract the attention of 
the B.B.C.? On the evening following their September meeting at 
Bangor where the president of the A.A.L. spoke on “ The Future and 
the General Reader,” the B.B.C’s. News from Wales reported their 
proceedings with quotations from Mr. Tomlinson’s address. Eighteen 
members attended out of a total membership of only fifty; a thirty-six 
per cent attendance at a Divisional meeting must be something of a 
record, too. 


The A.A.L’s. Publication Committee attempted something new 
in their recent production of Mason’s Primer of Non-Book Materials, 
the binding and general production of which compare favourably 
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with those of modern commercial firms. Is this the end of the old 
utility Primer? Sentimentalists may mourn if this is so, but we 
have everything to gain by making our production standards natch 
our contents. 

A recent report in the North West of England which compared 
the expenditure of library systems, resulted in one librarian being 
“ taken to task by his Treasurer for operating a service costing more 
than that of a neighbouring authority of similar size!” A recent 
Liaison report on Melton Mowbray relates a similar misuse of 
statistics to glorify the spending of less money on library services than 
another town. Even the Devil can quote the scriptures! 

Local History Library publicity is often too tainted with the dead 
hand of the archivist to be attractive to the general reader. The story 
of Islington, recently issued by the Islington Public Libraries, is notable 
for avoiding this, and providing a popular approach to the printed and 
other records of the locality. 

The shortage of qualified staff—and in places of any staff at all—is 
stressed in recently received annual reports. Staff shortages are, of course, 
a perennial grouse; but for the public library service to expand faster 
than the staff available to man it efficiently, is a danger against which local 
authorities should fight—if necessary by the ultimate weapon of higher 
salaries! 

What are you going to be? is the title of a well-produced index of 
career books published this year by Brentford and Chiswick Public 
Libraries. The main section lists some 300 careers, notes under each 
head the available monographs, and also refers comprehensively to 
another section in which general career books are listed. A third section 
gives a selection of career novels in the junior libraries. 

Plastic Jackets have made the choice of books an easy matter for 
the average borrower. He simply takes the one with the shiny jacket 
and leaves the rebind on the shelf. Would some kind librarian please 
suggest what the poor unfortunate does when ai/ our books have plastic 
jackets? 


A.A.L. 
PUBLICATIONS ANNOUNCEMENT 


The following publications are now out of print: 


HEPWORTH, P. A Primer of Assistance to Readers 


COTTON, G. B.and A. GLENCROSS Fiction Index (1953) 


Copies of Fiction Index Twe, (1957) are still available, 


price 40/- (30/- to members) post free. 
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The Assistant and the Public 
by Miss Susan Buckwell, Plymouth City Libraries 


From the point of view of the public, the assistant who serves on the 
counter, or the one who finds the book which he requires, is “ The Lib- 
rarian.” It is from the actions, manners and ability of the assistant that 
the library service is judged and it is therefore of paramount importance 
that these people should be most carefully selected and trained, for upon 
them rests the reputation of the library as a whole. A brilliant Chief 
and Deputy Librarian will not offset impolite, inconsiderate assistants 
without a genuine interest in their work or a genuine desire to satisfy the 
needs of the public. 


Apart from his conduct when actually at work in the library, the 
assistant must also beware of giving a bad impression outside when off 
duty, for once associated with the library one is always associated with it 
in the mind of the reader. It is wise therefore to take the advice given 
to us when I was at library school: “If you want to let your hair down 
go to the next town to do it ’—provided, of course, that you don’t intend 
to go and ask them for a job next week! 


When appointing new assistants their personality and ability to cope 
with people, particularly the awkward ones, should be taken into account 
equally with academic qualifications. An applicant may be very well 
qualified on paper and yet, because of his individual temperament, be 
quite unsuited to be a library assistant. 


However much care is taken in this respect one does inevitably 
encounter this type of person; in fact, every staff seems to have one or two 
members who are completely antipathetic to the public. In many cases 
these very people are the ones most completely unaware of it. The only 
thing to do with these unfortunates is to find them a job in the cataloguing 
department—by which I mean no offence to cataloguers—or some other 
sort of administrative work behind the scenes; but if you value the 
standard and reputation of your library service please DO NOT allow 
them to become involved with the public. 


This type of person is often one who likes to give himself and his 
colleagues the impression that of course he’s much too clever to be a 
librarian really, and there are assistants in libraries who regard the entire 
reading public as virtually imbecile ; have these people ever stopped to 
think objectively how impossible they must at times themselves appear 
to shop assistants for instance? 


There is, I feel, a lack of faith within libraries to-day. We now 
produce too many would-be “angry young men,” full of cynicism, with 
eyes only on the salary scale and how it compares with other professions. 
I am all in favour of adequate remuneration for our work, but do let us 
look a bit further into it than £.s.d. If librarians as a class are to be 
regarded as professional men, as they seem so ardently to desire, this 
will only be achieved when the assistant has faith in himself and his work. 
Why should anyone else honour him if he despises himself? 


It is, I think, a good plan for fairly junior staff to spend some time 
working in branch libraries where there is less routine and more responsi- 
bility. The personal manner of the assistant is most important and the 
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very first day as an assistant is not too soon for him to be impressed 
that the beginning and end of the librarian’s duty is to serve the public. 

The results and value of this personal attitude are most evident at 
the small service point and it is therefore advisable that all staff should 
have an opportunity of working in the smaller as well as the larger 
departments of the library. American librarians who tend to cater for 
“groups of population” envy the fact that in Britain the tendency to 
agglomerate types of reader has largely been avoided. While it is difficult 
to give a personal service from a large service point the needs of the 
individual ARE catered for and this leads to a very much better relation- 
ship between the assistant and the public. 


There is, of course, an eternal conflict as to the sort of service the 
assistant is to provide. Is the stock to cover the widest possible field or 
are we to cut out such matter as light fiction? Iam sure that the inclusion 
of much second-rate material in libraries leads to frustrated and cynical 
assistants who inevitably give a poor service. The purpose of this paper 
is not to discuss standards of stock provision but I do believe that it has 
some bearing upon the professional outlook of the assistant. 


The standard and type of stock will inevitably vary according to the 
location and type of library. I am convinced that it is possible to a 
certain degree to employ assistants with nature and temperament most 
suited to a particular area or library. I do not, however, mean by this 
that an assistant should be sent to one service point and left there until 
the end of his library career. Mobility of staff is stimulating to the 
people concerned, since every part of a librarian’s work makes different 
demands upon one. When one is fully conversant with a particular aspect 
the tendency is to become complacent and then off-hand, to the detriment 
of the service. In my view the best plan is, by careful study of the 
individual characteristics of each situation, to give each assistant just 
long enough at one particular job for him to become thoroughly com- 
petent and give maximum service at it. 


This is important to ensure that the public get maximum service all 
the time. Even the person who has a genuine ability to get on well with 
the public will, after a certain time, become easily irritated by them and a 
short spell away from the library counter will do no end of good to the 
assistant himself and to the public he serves, and thus to the standard of 
library service as a whole. 


One of the most important functions of the assistant librarian is 
that of a link between his chief and the reader. The chief librarian and 
his committee are responsible for the policy of the library but it is by 
the assistant that this policy is in fact put into practice. For this reason, 
if for no other, a good relationship between the chief librarian and his 
assistants is most important; he must make certain that his staff are fully 
aware of what is required of them and they must be sure of full support 
from him for their actions. One of the worst impressions is given by the 
sort of occurrence which regrettably does happen, in which the poor 
assistant explains some prohibitive or awkward regulation to a member 
of the public only to find that a senior assistant or the chief librarian 
comes up and says, “ Oh that’s all right, Mr. Jones.” 


Personally, I believe that rules are made to be broken; which sounds, 
of course, like anarchy, though it is not really so. It is in my opinion 
the spirit and not the letter of the law which must be obeyed. Discretion 
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is naturally of prime importance to all people dealing with the public, 
particularly in a library where all kinds of people from all walks of life 
are encountered. 


I am quite convinced that the public library service is one of the 
few thoroughly good and positive features of this 20th century with all 
its horrors. We do serve all those members of the population who are 
willing to avail themselves of what we have to offer. We are and must 
continue completely democratic in a true sense of the word. One thing 
which seems inevitably to occur wherever one goes is the setting up of a 
privileged group; you all know the sort of thing—Mrs. So-and-So must 
have free run of this, that and the other because she is Mr. Somebody’s 
friend or wife or great-grandmother. This attitude does no one any good, 
not even those on the receiving end, and does great harm to the relation- 
ship between assistant and public. We must only break those rules which 
we are prepared to break for all without fear or favour. 


There is a view that staff are almost unnecessary if sufficient numbers 
of the right kind of book are provided. I consider this a completely false 
theory if left unqualified. Let us by all means campaign continually for 
more and more books, but since the time when saturation point will be 
reached is far off in some Utopia which will, I fear, never be attained, 
we must use the resourcefulness and ability of well-trained and qualified 
staff to gain every possible ounce of value out of the resources at our 
disposal. The time when even the student and scholar know how to get 
the best value out of books without the aid of bibliographer and librarian 
is far distant, so that the assistant has in consequence a far wider duty 
to the public than just to provide the book, stamp it and leave it at that. 
In the long run the knowledge of how to make the best use of books can 
best be communicated by the constant unobtrusive contact and help from 
the individual assistant at large in the library. 


The small details which, added together, give the reader his impres- 
sion of the library, are often regarded by the assistant as a lot of fuss, 
more particularly among the most interested ones who want to get on with 
marvellous plans and policies, forgetting that one must walk before one 
can run. Such matters as the general tidyness of the library make a great 
subconscious impression upon the reader, yet it is often difficult to con- 
vince assistants that it is important that books should be correctly replaced 
on the shelves so that they may be easily found when required; or that 
putting the light out two minutes before closing time may very well create 
a lasting bad impression of the service. Another small point so often 
overlooked or ignored is that a reader is very loth to ask the help of an 
assistant who plants himself down at a desk behind a pile of books. If 
there is a lot of routine or administrative work to be done, do it right 
away from the public eye where there is no fear of giving the impression, 
“Oh well, I’m here but I’d much rather not be bothered really!” 


These are just some of the ways in which the assistant can make or 
mar the impact which the library has upon the public. Let us make it 
one of our principal aims that they should at all times and in all places 
get the highest possible standard of service from all library assistants. 


“ The Assistant and the Public” was originally presented as a paper 
to the Conference of the South Western Branch of the Library Association 
in May, and appeared in printed form in June in Outpost, journal of the 
Devon and Cornwall Division of the A.A.L. 
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Uninformed Musings 


From W. Howard Phillips, Deputy City Librarian, Sheffield :— 


The Editor, in his recent uninformed musings (‘Just Fine ’— 
October Assistant Librarian), attempts to distinguish between one 
“luxury” and another in the library service. 


To my knowledge, he has had sufficient practical experience to know 
that in most libraries, large and small, certain services above the minimum, 
far from being discouraged, are welcomed by the librarian, often proudly 
underlined in his Annual Report and quite cheerfully “borne by the 
rates.” 


To mention but two, would our Editor advocate a charge for 
answering postal enquiries—a matter, say, of between 1s. and 2s. to 
cover cost of typing and the like? Or does he relish the task of 
evolving a sliding scale of “reasonable charges” for undertaking all 
types of bibliographical research? 


Think again, Mr. Editor!—or, better still, in such seeming ignorance 
of the cause and effect of not making charges, why not consult the 
handful of librarians who have been offering a full, free and quite legal 
service to readers for many years past. 


From S. J. Paget, Chelmsford Public Library :— 


I fail to understand the reasoning behind your October editorial 
concerning the findings of the 1850 Select Committee. If they envisaged 
no charge being made for the reservation of books then why should they 
alter their minds in 1958, when the L.A.’s Memorandum of Evidence 
presented to the Roberts Committee makes the same plea for a free 
service to readers? Surely the crux of the matter is a case of simple 
economics. If at Finchley they are prepared to pay for the additional 
staff, postage costs, stationery and books they would need, good luck to 
them. It should give estimate time additional zest. 


From Philip M. Whiteman, Lecturer, Leeds School of Librarianship:—— 


Your October editorial adds nothing constructive to the arguments 
on either side in the long debate about fines and reservation charges, 
except perhaps the revival of the old idea that public libraries should 
be bracketed with corporation lavatories, when matters of policy are 
under discussion. My own views are fairly well known, being quite at 
variance with yours, but I do, of course, “ wish to see a clarification of 
the situation.” We must sit quietly and wait for the Roberts Committee 
to express itself. 


May I make just two points: — 


(1) Those who have not read the Finchley Memorandum will not 
have gleaned from your editorial any hint of the following important 
statements: “In this Borough the charge to a reader for reserving a 
book was recently raised to 6d. by the Council. We do not know how 
this charge compares with the average all over the country, but it is 
certainly not the highest encountered. A reader wishing to reserve one 
book a fortnight, at this price, would be obliged to pay 13s. a year to 
his local authority for the service. A reader wishing to reserve three 
books a month would pay 18s. a year. The minimum annual subscrip- 
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tion to the local branch of Boots’ Library is 15s. Although the service 
may not be comparable, we have nevertheless reached the truly ludicrous 
situation where the reasonably intelligent and demanding reader finds 
it more expensive to belong to the ‘ free’ library than to the subscription 
library.” It is a solemn thought. 


(2) The fact that “ much of a librarian’s time and energy is spent 
in reserving popular novels of the moment and ephemeral semi-non- 
fiction ” is one for which British librarians have only themselves to blame. 
Lacking any clear definition of public library function, librarians have 
consistently and over a long period of time, deluded themselves and 
educated or encouraged their committees, into a belief in such popular 
provision and in the significance of gross issue figures. 


The Editor replies :— 

Yes, Mr. Phillips, “certain services above the minimum .. . are 
welcomed by the librarian and quite cheerfully borne by the rates” 
(editor’s italics). Nevertheless, it is not a matter of distinguishing 
between one luxury and another, but rather of defining what we consider 
is a luxury. If we are unwilling to attempt this—as you seem to be— 
we are hardly worth consideration as a serious profession. 


Mr. Paget reads too much into the point about the Select Committee 
of 1850, which was merely that it was unfair to cite, as the Memorandum 
does, the correctness of their opinion then as applicable to the problems 
of to-day. What they would actually think if they were alive to-day 
is a matter for conjecture, and Mr. Paget and the editor have conjectured 
differently! Mr. Paget is undoubtedly correct when he states that 
Finchley are quite at liberty to do as they like with their money—and 
so, of course, are Mr. Phillips’ “ handful of librarians "—whether we 
agree with them or not. As to its being “a case of simple economics,” 
however, the Editor would prefer to feel that a principle is involved 
somewhere, even though it is to him less well defined than it appears 
to be to Mr. Phillips. 


Finally comes Mr. Whiteman, who is well known as an implacable 
foe of library charges and who could cheerfully fill an issue of the 
Assistant with his arguments. We must, however, accept his forbearance 
and deal only with the points he raises. The first argument seems to go 
astray wheg it says that the public library and subscription library ser- 
vices which the Memorandum compares “ may not be comparable”; if 
this is so, why compare them? 


Mr. Whiteman’s second point, though something of a red-herring in 
relation to present circumstances, points the way to a solution which, 
however, involves agreement on a much wider issue than that of reser- 
vation charges. If the profession could agree on “a clear definition of 
public library function” and cut out a substantial proportion of the 
material it now handles, the arguments of the October editorial relating 
to popular literature, while not being wrong in their own context, would 
cease to apply and reservation charges would have lost a major raison 
d’étre. Recent correspondence in the Assistant and elsewhere in the 
professional press indicates, however, that this basic agreement is not yet 
forthcoming. 

Meanwhile “ we must sit” (with Mr. Whiteman) “and wait for the 
Roberts Committee to express itself.” 
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A Straighter Tale 


A letter by Mr. Michael Sleightholm appeared in your October 
issue under the headline, No Straight Tale. 


I should like to think that the headline is a perceptive editorial 
comment on Mr. Sleightholm’s letter, but since the phrase is extracted 
from the letter itself it seems more likely that it has been selected as 
another sharp little barb to shove into the A.A.L.’s parent body. This 
is a pity because Mr. Sleightholm’s resuscitation of a several-years-old 
conversation with a NALGO Staff Side leader, and the prominence given 
to that person’s opinion by the headline, leave an unfair and unfortunate 
impression. 


I realise that the letter adds as an afterthought: “I think the sitvu- 
ation is better now.” But this is tabloid journalistic practice. Give a 
dog a bad name, make a damaging allegation. It doesn’t matter much 
if you have to withdraw it: the allegation will stick harder than the 
retraction. 


As a public librarian, I am now two thousands miles removed from 
the dead hand of NALGO. As an A.A.L. member I did my share of 
attacking L.A. policies in the past and do now, I think, support them 
automatically out of a bad conscience. If I may declare my remote 
interest in this matter, it is that until I left England I was involved in 
negotiations with NALGO Staff Side leaders on behalf of the L.A. 


I think A.A.L. members should know that the L.A. tale has been 
straight enough, though perhaps not always strong enough, during the 
protracted negotiations over the National Grading for Library Staffs. 
But it would have required a tail as heavy and deadly as a kangaroo’s 
to beat much awareness of the situation into NALGO’s representatives. 


To say, as Mr. Sleightholm does, that “ our intelligence services are 
weak ” is an over-simplification. Certainly they are neither perfect nor 
complete, but Chaucer House has more nearly complete information 
about public library staffing, salaries and grades than anyone else. 
Mr. Sleightholm admits the need for the national collection and assess- 
ment of this information. I am sure that the L.A. would appreciate 
Mr. Sleightholm’s advice as to how to complete the missing links. How 
do you extract information from ostriches with their heads deep in the 
sands surrounding their little backwaters? 


As to the comment by the retired NALGO representative that it was 
impossible to get a straight tale out of the L.A., I suspect its validity a 
few years ago, and know it to be untrue in recent years. Negotiations 
on the National Grading have been going on for a long time, but had 
the L.A. itself not prepared all the material for a written case I do not 
think the Staff Side would have ever acquired even this much basic 
ammunition with which to fight a case on behalf of the librarians they 
represent. One wonders even now if they have used it. 


Blame not the L.A. in this matter, but the evasive incompetence of 
the Staff Side representatives with whom they have to deal. Librarians 
in NALGO will never get a square deal or an intelligent hearing while 
they are represented at top level by local government officers with no 
conception of the individual problems of library service and library 
staffing. Direct representation by the professional association to the 
N.J.C. is the only logical, or hopeful, answer. 
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It was with these thoughts in mind that I went on to read Mr. F. R. 
Robinson’s letter in the same issue, advocating the abolition of the 
National Award. I hope that somebody from the L.A. Membership 
Committee will answer that one. The thought has crossed other minds, 
Mr. Robinson, and has even been voiced in some of the inner sanctums. 


Eric Moon, Director of Public Library Services, Newfoundland. 


The headline to which Mr. Moon refers was neither anti-Sleightholm 
nor anti-L.A. It was simply the only one we could think of at the 
time !—Epb. 


Consultative Panels 


I would like to comment on two letters in your October issue from 
Messrs. Sleightholm of Leeds, and Robinson of Grimsby. 


I fully agree with the former that our “intelligence services” are 
weak; Mr. Sleightholm, together with many others in the profession, may 
not know of the proposal to set up consultative panels to the Staff Side 
of the National Joint Council—that is not his fault, for despite the fact 
that the Library Association was represented at the NALGO Conference 
at Douglas this year (at which it was decided that these panels be set up) 
there has been no mention of it in the L.A. Record. Surely this should 
have been made known to the profession at large, for if the right people 
are elected to the panels the fears of both Mr. Sleightholm and Mr. 
Robinson will be allayed. 


I may state, with regard to Mr. Robinson’s letter, that I am not at 
all sure that a National Scheme of Conditions has been, or ever will be, 
a boon to local government in general and to librarians in particular ; 
but at the present time we are saddled with it, and I do suggest that it is 
premature to think of “ opting out” until it can be seen to what extent 
these panels may be the machinery by which the profession, in local 
government at least, can solve its grading problems. 

I do further suggest that all interests may be better served by waiting 
to see how these panels will work and wonder if it can be arranged that 
all members of the profession who may be in Scarborough at the NALGO 
Conference next year can meet and thrash out a national programme 
towards a‘ national grading scheme for librarians in local government, 
working through the consultative panels. 

Meanwhile, librarians may profitably glance at the July Editorial 
of the Library World, which offers sound advice to librarians with regard 
to their attitude towards NALGO. 

C. D. Jounson, Hackney Public ‘Libraries. 
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More Philosophy—I 


With reference to Mr. Croghan’s article in the September issue of the 
Assistant Librarian, 1 would violently disagree with his personal philosophy of 
librarianship. 

As one who has worked in a special (and public) library for more than 
seven years, I would say that my philosophy, which started off, like his, at 
the tender age of eighteen, is now—I am a Librarian, because I like people. 
I find I must like them, because surely a special librarian’s job is foremost to 
help people, probably through books, but primarily through periodicals, 
abstracts and simiar material. 

Mr. Croghan must be one of those persons who wouid welcome the 
comment :—“ You’re a Librarian; how interesting; you must Jove books!” 
I usually feel, when hearing this comment, that I would like to lead the person 
in question into my library, show them the motley crowd of students sitting 
reading journals, (smoking and talking), show them my typewriter, my pile of 
journals waiting to be abstracted, and my never-silent ‘phone. 

Books, indeed! It’s people I like! and deal with. And that is why I am 
still a Librarian; though somewhere at the back of my mind, I do still like 
books. 

Marion D. Leuner, [Institute of Dermatology. 


More}Philosophy—2 


Antony Croghan’s article on a personal philosophy of librarianship 
(Assistant Librarian, September, 1958) demands a reply, lest it should be 
absorbed without second thoughts into the literature of our profession. 
Mr. Croghan started a correspondence in the L.A. Record which brought 
to light all our embarrassing inconsistencies on the question of recreational 
literature in public libraries, and his article in the Assistant may expose 
as many varied and ill-argued opinions on the philosophy of librarian- 
ship. 

Assuming that Mr. Croghan’s reasons for being a librarian satisfy him, 
I feel that from the point of view of another librarian in search of a 
professional philosophy, his reasons are open to doubt. First, is a liking 
for books sufficient reason for one to be a librarian? Surely this would 
be a valid reason for being a writer or a bookseller, for working in book 
production or just spending as much time as possible in reading. 


Mr. Croghan implies that school teachers are the community's 
educators. But teachers themselves continually stress the importance in 
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child education of parental co-operation and intelligent reading. Surely 
if books have something to do with education, then librarians are also 
involved in education, even in the very narrow sense of education as 
contained within a school or college syllabus. The value of self-education 
is also preached by teachers, and surely the librarian has a part to play 
in this process if his books are being used by people educating them- 
selves. 


The argument that the librarian is a sort of shop assistant breaks 
down on the fact that this implies that books can be in some way equated 
with the goods handled in shops. Books differ from non-literary goods 
in so far as they have to do with the minds of their readers, and it seems 
reasonable that librarians, and booksellers, should think about the possible 
and actual effects on the minds of readers of the books which they are 
supplying. The shop assistant approach to librarianship may be practical, 
but is also irresponsible. 


On a point of fact, Mr. Croghan will not always be right in thinking 
that the pay will be better in special libraries unless he has a science 
degree or an exceptional knowledge of foreign languages, including 
Russian. It is also doubtful whether or not workers in learned libraries 
would agree that professional frustration is less common in their sphere 
than in public libraries. 


These are superficial cracks in Mr. Croghan’s notes which appeared 
to me during two or three readings of his article. Probably the greatest 
difference between Mr. Croghan and myself on this question of profes- 
sional philosophy is that of the librarian’s intentions. The concept of 
the librarian’s responsibility towards his readers, that the librarian should 
be concerned about what people read and why and not be content with 
merely supplying what is asked for, does not seem to enter into Mr. 
Croghan’s professional thinking. This irresponsibility leads to Mr. 
Croghan’s dissociation of librarianship from education. The causes of 
this may be that Mr. Croghan has not been conscientious in his profes- 
sional reading, or he would have known that from Edward Edwards 
onward the public library has been regarded by its most revered workers 
as an important factor in the educational and cultural process. If Mr. 
Croghan is right, are Edwards and Ranganathan wrong, or does the 
community really need librarians who will be content to dispense opium 
to the masses and ask no questions about the effects of the drug? 


Mr. Croghan’s article raises a number of questions which need to 
be thought out to conclusions acceptable to the profession as a basis of 
action. What should be the function of the library in the community 
seems to be the fundamental problem. The phrase “ philosophy of 
librarianship ” will not deserve to be sneered at if its advocates can dis- 
cover and describe what the librarian’s motivation should be. 


BRIAN SELBY, National Film Archive. 


Division of Staff 


I read with interest Mr. Houldridge’s letter in the October Assistant 
regarding division of staff in Canada, and should like to offer a few 
observations on this subject as it relates to public libraries in this country. 

I feel that there are certain objections to a rigid division of staff 
in England such as I understand is practised in the U.S.A. and Canada. 
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In the first place, in ooth these countries admission to the professiona| 
side of librarianship depends on full-time attendance at a library school, 
The objections to an inflexible insistence on this qualification were fully 
aired in the August Assistant. I would only add that it is possible to 
take an external M.A. or B.Sc., so why should it be impossible to take 
an external A.L.A. or F.L.A.? 


Moreover, it seems implicit in such a division of staff that members 
of the clerical side of the profession will not be able to pass into the 
professional side, for lack of the proper qualifications. This seems to 
me to be undesirable for a number of reasons. Without the prospect of 
promotion to a higher grade, recruits as juniors will not possess the 
qualifications they do at present. Therefore the standard of junior staff 
will fall. It also follows that students at library school will not have 
had the practical experience of library work, which one needs to take 
full advantage of the tuition provided. British library schools require a 
year’s practical experience as a condition of admission, and I believe 
that this is an essential condition. Without it students would learn a 
vast amount of theory and would have an inadequate appreciation of 
its practical application. 


My final point is that in both the U.S.A. and Canada it is a condition 
of entry to the profesisonal side of librarianship that one should be ; 
university graduate. This, I feel, would be quite impracticable in this 
country. Mr. Houldridge did not actually advocate such a qualification 
in his article, but it is a part of the system he described. In proportion 
to the total population of the respective countries there are more 
graduates in the U.S.A and Canada than in England. Moreover, in the 
former countries a degree is not usually as high a qualification as it is 
in Britain. Consequently, if we were to require recruits to the profession 
to be graduates we should be setting a higher standard than is set now. 
To fill the lower graded posts, moreover, would require a greater number 
of graduates than the profession could attract. Even if salaries were 
increased to the extent that the profession really merits I doubt if there 
are, in the higher grades of the profession, a sufficient number of positions 
of the standing and responsibility, and with the potential salary, to 
attract the number of graduates that would be needed to staff the 
multitude of posts in the lower grades. We should remember, too, that a 
degree is no guarantee of suitability for library work which requires 
personal as well as academic qualities. I feel that the profession should 
continue to accept both graduates and non-graduates as at present; several 
eminent members of the profession have not had the benefit of a 
university education. 


To sum up: I feel that a division of staff on the lines practised in 
America and Canada would be impracticable in Great Britain. I would 
prefer to see the present system operated more clearly and systematically. 
Juniors on entering the profession should be given the more routine 
duties such as shelving and counter work, and as they gain in experience 
should pass on to more responsible duties. In particular, I feel that 
clearer recognition should be given to the First Professional Examination 
in the form of a salary increment and seniority over those who have not 
passed this examination. Coupled with a proper scheme of staff training 
this can, I think, produce assistants capable of taking full advantage of 
the tuition provided in our library schools. 


M. J. RAMSDEN, N.W. Polytechnic School of Librarianship. 
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Inadequate Publicity 


Librarians who share the current opinion regarding the importance of 
publicity must have been disgusted by the inadequate and misleading informa- 
tion given to the profession about the Anglo-Scandinavian Conference which 
was held at York in July. The “ disgraceful response by British librarians ” 
mentioned in Liaison, June 1958, was probably due to the way in which the 
conference was announced in our journals ; I quote the following (my italics):— 

“ Discussion will be of interest mainly to senior librarians in the public 
library service.” (Liaison, January 1957). 

“ Approximately twelve librarians will be invited from each of five 
countries—Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Finland and Great Britain.” (Liaison, 
November 1957). Outline details of the programme were given in this 
announcement—almost three months after they had appeared in the Norwegian 
Bok og Bibliotek! 

“The number of places available for the Conference is limited and all 
applications will be dealt with in strict rotation.” (L.A.R., April 1958). Here 
for the first time a reasonably detailed programme was given. 

“Our readers are strongly urged to reconsider the possibility of attending 
this conference.” (Liaison, June 1958). 

Whether Chaucer House intended this or not, the impression was estab- 
lished that the conference would be confined to Chief Librarians, that 
attendance would be by invitation of Mr. McColvin, the organiser, that there 
was a strict and low limit on the number of places and that there were 
no arrangements regarding day attendance. The full announcement came so 
late, and earlier announcements had been so misleading, that the “ disgraceful 
response ” was the fault of those who publicised the conference. 


P. M. Wuireman, Leeds School of Librarianship. 
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Review 


’ 


“The Origins of the English Library,” by Raymond Irwin 
Allen and Unwin. 1958. 25s. 


Librarians whose whole professional existence is bounded by 
examinations, salaries, photo-charging and other topics of modern con. 
troversy, may doubt the value of such a book as The Origins of the 
English Library. Others may feel that an excursion into our past can, 
now and then, put into perspective the apparently overwhelmingly 
important questions of to-day, even if it can provide no ready-made 
solution for them. Those who fall into this latter category will welcome 
the appearance of a new book purporting to describe the origins of the 
English library. 

Those, however, who turn to Professor Irwin expecting a formal 
history of libraries will be disappointed. It is rather a collection of 
essays intended, as the foreword states, “to provide not a new history 
of libraries, but studies of certain aspects of that history which will give 
vitality to the meagre facts and set them in perspective..." Part | 
follows closely the articles which have appeared in the L.A.R., and after 
introductory chapters about the ancient world deals with the growth of 
libraries in England from Roman through medieval times ; Part II takes 
up the story from there but restricts itself to the English Domestic 
Library. The component chapters are uneven in quality and much of the 
matter, as befits the essay form, wanders from librarianship into the 
allied fields of book-collecting, literacy, and the development of the 
habit of reading. Among other things we learn from Gabriel Naudé in 
the seventeenth century how to organise a library, and from Elia in the 
nineteenth the dangers of lending books; we have, too, a feast of 


delightful quotations from Pepys, Leigh Hunt, Alison Uttley and many 
others. 


And the problems of to-day do crop up here and there; perhaps 
they are not so peculiar to the present century as we think. On page 207 
we read of the beginnings of the light literature dispute. Says Professor 
Irwin: “ In the old days before George III came to the throne, when the 
world was simpler and more select, the word ‘ book’ meant one thing 


only. Now it means two quite different things...” And on page 226 
Leigh Hunt is quoted: “I say nothing against . . . public libraries. 
They are capital places to go to, but not to sitin...” To-day we hear 


again that people prefer to read at home and that one-time reference 
material should be available for loan. 


There is an unfortunate discrepancy between the title of Chapter 
XII as given in the Contents and as given as chapter heading and 
running title; horses were apparently changed mid-stream, with the 
usual consequences. 

The whole is well-written, at times amusing, and imbued with a 
depth of scholarship which graces all too few of the publications of our 
profession. Librarians who claim they are too immersed in the present 
to read 250 pages of the past can at least benefit by sampling here and 
there. 


D.H. 
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A survey of recent articles in the professional press 
by Alan Bill 


There have been some useful articles recently to supplement the 
Primer of non-book materials. A double number of the Librarian and 
Bookworld (April/May, 1958) is devoted to articles on special materials 
in libraries. There are contributions on the cataloguing of films, abstracts, 
microcopies, the progress of mapping since the war, and the problems 
presented by microcopies and LP records to libraries. Microcopies, or 
microtexts, as they are also called, are a field in which new developments 
occur with bewildering rapidity, and up-to-date information is therefore 
welcome.  Aslib proceedings for August, 1958, has two contributions 
which are useful in this respect. “ Microrecording ” discusses all methods; 
roll film, cut film, transparent sheets and opaque cards, and is a useful 
guide to the respective merits of each. The other article, “ The use of 
micro-records in libraries and information services,” is intended to 
encourage libraries to consider microtexts seriously: a list of the main 
microtext publishers, with some indication of their output, is followed by 
some notes on practical problems. The Spring, 1958, issue of Library 
Resources and Technical Services is a survey of the year’s work in tech- 
nical services and includes a chapter on developments during 1957 of 
copying methods (including microrecording) and their uses in libraries. 


Copyright is unfortunately not a subject of concern only to the 
student: the problems it creates have an unpleasant habit of cropping up 
in every kind of library, and an article by Mr. G. Woledge in the Journal 
of Documentation (June, 1958) on “ Copyright and libraries in the United 
Kingdom” is of general interest as it “surveys the principle ways in 
which the British law of copyright affects libraries.” It is a clear summary 
of the legal position produced by what the author calls “ an untidy and 
illogical collection of satisfactory and unsatisfactory solutions to individual 
problems with little sense of principle or of reality "so much for one 
of the Statutes of the Realm! The seven different cases under which 
copying of texts and pictures is permissible are dealt with in detail. The 
same issue has a contribution from the imaginative pen of Theodore 

\ Besterman: a memorandum on “ The European Union Catalogue Project” 
which was presented to Unesco in 1947. 


In the last article mention was made of the increased emphasis in 
the United States on regional services, and this development is highlighted 
by the Summer, 1958, issue of Library Resources and Technical Services, 
which has a number of articles on the growth of regional processing. Co- 
operative cataloguing has always been a feature of American librarian- 
ship, but it is now being accompanied by the centralisation of various 
technical processes, both within library systems and between a number 
of independent library units. The availability of state and federal funds 
under the Library Services Act has given great impetus to this co-opera- 
tion and American librarians appear to be more willing than we are to 
relinquish autonomy in certain directions for the sake of technical effi- 
ciency. One development of great interest is the use of IBM punched 
card machines for the production of catalogues in book form, and an 
article on the Los Angeles County Public Library production of an 
IBM catalogue is in Library Journal (March Ist, 1957). The same issue 
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of LRTS has an excellent six-page review of the National Union Cata- 
logue, which gives much information on its contents and scope. 


The announcement in Liaison (September, 1958) that work will begin 
within the next five years on the National Reference Library for Science 
and Invention is heartening, but is likely to confuse further those who 
have been endeavouring to follow developments in this field. A review 
of developments to date, to be found in various periodicals, may there- 
fore be of assistance. The beginning of the story was the announcement 
made by Mr. Morrison in November, 1950, that a National Science 
Centre, incorporating the National Reference Library, was to be built. 
Reference to this announcement was made in the Fourth Report of the 
Advisory Council on Scientific Policy (1950-51), but there was no mention 
of libraries of any kind in the fifth and sixth Reports. In the seventh 
Report (1953-54) it was noted that the plans for a Science Centre had been 
endorsed by the new government, but postponed for economy reasons. 
It was in this report that there appears the first reference to a National 
Science lending Library, which the Advisory Council on Scientific Policy 
suggested should be based on the Science Museum Library, controlled 
by D.S.LR., and located, for security reasons, outside London. This 
Library would be the centre of a regional loans system based on selected 
municipal libraries. In their next report (1954-55) the Council observed 
that “ nothing has been done to implement the proposal for a National 
Reference Library,” and pressed strongly for a start to be made on both 
libraries. At last in the 1955-56 report, in which librari¢s had moved up 
to page two, came news of some progress: a sum of £2,500 had been set 
aside in the Ministry of Education Estimates for the purchase of the 
nucleus of literature for the National Lending Library of Science and 
Technology, and the D.S.I.R. had been told to start planning the library. 
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The subject finally reached the pages of the professional press with 
an article by D. J. Urquhart, of D.S.I.R., in Journal of Documentation 
for March, 1957, which was a report on “ what some of us in D.S.LR. 
are thinking about the creation of this library.” This was followed by 
another contribution from Dr. Urquhart in the Library Association 
Record (June, 1957) which included news of actual projects. The most 
important need immediately was felt to be Russian technical literature, 
and all Russian periodicals on sale and all Russian textbooks were being 
purchased. The niggardly financial provision being made by the Govern- 
ment was reflected in a request which contrasted oddly with the grandiose 
schemes for the future of the library previously outlined by Dr. Urquhart 
—“ If, perchance, you have any Russian scientific and technological litera- 
ture you do not want, send it to the D.S.L.R. Lending Library Unit”!! 
The most recent article was one in the Aslib Proceedings (September, 
1957) by Miss R. Bunn, a member of the Lending Library Unit, which 
gives some details about the way in which the planning is going forward. 
It has a number of fascinating aspects, such as the suggestion that in 100 
years’ time 50 per cent. of the world’s scientific literature will be in 
Chinese! 

Tailpiece: a colleague in Staffordshire has drawn my attention to a 
section of Gunther’s Inside Russia to-day, which is worth a mention: on 
pp. 299-301 there is a full description of the Russian abstracting system, 
generally recognised to be the best in the world. Everything of any 
interest in a scientific or medical subject published in the world is avail- 
able in Russia within a few months of its first appearance. The central 
abstracting service subscribes to over 8,000 foreign periodicals from 80 
countries—perhaps the best comment is to refer for contrast to the sorry 
story outlined above of the kind of support which such things receive in 
this country. 
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EXAMINATION SUPPLEMENT 


ORGANISATION 


Culors’ Comments edited by 


E. F. Ferry 


In the last issue of the examination supplement, it was stated that, 
as no objections had been raised against the principle of dealing with one 
group per supplement, no alteration would be envisaged. Almost before 
this rather rash statement had appeared in print, I was reminded that can- 
didates for the omitted groups might feel neglecied, a reminder which 
coincided with a decision to try yet another approach. I still feel that to 
range over the whole of the examinations in one issue is to invite scanty 
treatment. in this issue, therefore, an expansion of the idea behind the 
Summer issue (which dealt with Bibliography at Kegistration and Finals 
level) has been incorporated. Organisation and administration have their 
piace from F.P.E. to Finals, and in this supplement an attempt has been 
made to trace the different approach at each level. 

This shift of emphasis is, perhaps, more important in the move from 
F.P.E. to Registration, as one presumes that the Finals student will have 
attained sufficient years of discretion to orientate himse!f. It happens on 
occasions that questions bearing some resemblance to each other appear at 
different levels, and this is more than possible in the first two examinations. 
Do not be misled. The type of answer to a question on the value of 
statistics at F.P.E. level would be far from satisfactory to the Registration 
examiner, neither would a Finals examiner accept an answer on the rela- 


tion between county and municipal library committees which might see a 
Registration candidate through. Such questions do not represent bad 
setting by the examiners-—far from it. They are simply attempts to find 
out the state of a candidate’s knowledge from the elementary to the 
advanced stage. 


Finally, a word of explanation. This supplement bears the sub-title 


” 


“ tutors’ comments The comments on each question do not 
necessarily represent an examination answer. It would be quite impossible 
for a candidate to cover all the points mentioned in the allotted thirty or 
forty-five minutes in many cases. The contributors suggest the various 
points which might be considered, in part or in whole, as the bases of good 
answers. Tutors who have again come forward so willingly at this awk- 
ward time of year include Messrs. P. J. Cox, D. W. Doughty, M. S. Kelly, 
L. G. Lovell, J. G. Olé, L. J. Shaw, L. G. Tootell and D. G. Williams. 


FIRST PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATION 
First Paper 


Q.1. Give your views on the provision of “ light’ fiction in public libraries. 


Although your personal views may be violently ‘for’ or “against” such 
provision, it is wise in such answers to appreciate that there are reasonable 
arguments on both sides. One of the basic difficulties is to say what “light” 
fiction is (or is not): such a definition, moreover, must be capable of being 
satisfactorily explained by a harassed junior assistant to an incredulous reader 
on a fantastically busy Saturday morning. An even more difficult assignment 
might be for the Chief Librarian to explain and justify it to his Committee or 
Council. The essential problem may well be whether public libraries should 
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provide any recreational reading at all—fiction or so-called non-fiction. The 
1850 Act talks of establishing libraries for the ‘* Instruction and Recreation ” of 
the people: these were the original legislative bases of the public library service 
and they have proved to be the broad principles on which provision, in this 
country at least, has been built up. 

It is argued by those in favour of providing all types and qualities of book 
that the public library service is a purely “ local’ service, paid for from the 
local rate to which ail residents (directly or indirectly) subscribe; all residents, 
therefore, should be entitled to some library service and if they choose to have 
“ light ” fiction, that is their affair and the librarian has no right to dictate what 
they shall or shail not read. The level of mental attainment, they will point out, 
varies a great deal between difierent people and the reading, even of “ light ” 
fiction if this is the “ limit of understanding,” can be beneficial and may lead 
to better standards of reading (aithough it rarely seems to do so). Murison says: 
“A primary benefit to be derived from the reading of light literature is that it 
provides an attractive way of improving basic reading skills.” Many people, too, 
of high mental ability whose reading ranges over a wide field, yet like to relax 
with a “ light ” novel. 

Critics of such provision, however, say that local authorities have no right 
to spend library funds on sheer entertainment: they might just as well provide 
free cinemas, free football and cricket matches, and similar entertainments. The 
provision of such “ light ”’ fiction, they say, crowds out purposive reading, and 
the money spent on “ light” ficticn could be more fruitfully expended on more 
serious literature: the ‘commercial’ library is the piace from which to get 
“* light ’’ fiction. 

Much of the trouble is caused by the fact that the measure of a library’s 
success is invariably measured in terms of “* issue figures ’’: to exclude “ light ” 
fiction from stock would inevitably bring these issue figures (in many public 
libraries) down with a resounding thump—with resultant difficulties with Libraries 
Committees and Ccuncils (and ** Disgusted Ratepayer,”’ no doubt, in the local 
Press). It has been suggested that librarians feel themselves, on this question, 
“to belong to one of three groups: the rigid excluders; the hearty includers; or 
the apologetic Januses (that is, those who have to apologise to one secticn of 
readers for never having enough light fiction, and to another section for having 
too much!).” 

There is no easy answer to the problem and most librarians (inevitably) 
compromise between the two extremes: they provide some recreative reading, but 
endeavour never to do this at the expense of books which the library should most 
certainly possess. ‘‘ Non-fiction ” (in the library sense), is, after all, a some- 
what arbitrary term and there is nothing sacred about it (although some librarians, 
dexterously juggling with issue figures would have us believe so). A Ben Travers 
farce would be reckoned as “ non-fiction” presumably: is this any more 
“‘ purposive reading ” than a novel by Denise Robins? Much so-called non- 
fiction (especially in such groups as travel and biography), is not only ephemeral, 
but would be more appropriately placed on the fiction shelves. Perhaps the 
increasing incidence of TV (particularly commercial TV) will solve the problem 
for us by taking away all our “light’’ readers, leaving us with the more dis- 
criminating minorities! 


Q.4. Describe the contributions being made by the British Museum to the 
nation’s library service. 


Although it is essential to mention (as I do later) the many “ practical ” 
services rendered to the nation’s library service by the British Museum, it is of 
fundamental importance to realise clearly what lies behind such summary des- 
criptions. We may justly say, for example, that the British Museum Library is 
the leading reference library in the country: but we should know that its 
supremacy in this field results from the facts that it aims at comprehensiveness 
and reasonable completeness in all subjects and all languages; that it never dis- 
cards any of its stock, but is constantly adding to it; and, since it does not lend 
its books, they are always available for consultation. One consequence of the 
resultant great size of the Library (it has nearly six million books), is that it 
employs a very large staff and is able to train experts in various special fields: 
their knowledge is not only at the disposal of the Museum itself, but is also 
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available to other libraries as well as to individual scholars and research workers. 
lt is probabiy true to say that there is scarcely a book of any importance pub- 
lished in this country whose author is not indebted, in some degree, to the work 
of the British Museum library and its staff. 

The Museum, containing as it does uniquely great collections originally made 
by pr ivate individuals, has also benefited (and still does) from being a “ copy- 
right ” library; this right, indeed, is the source of the greater part of its accessions. 
It is unique among “copyright” libraries in being obliged to accept books and 
preserve them permanently; it is also a depository for material received through 
an “ exchange scheme ”’ of official publications with foreign governments. 

In considering the Museum’s relationship to the national system of libraries, 
it must be appreciated that it is the one great British library of general scope 
which is a “ national’’ library, in that it belongs to the nation and its uses and 
potentialities depend on the demands made upon it, and the resources placed at 
its disposal, by the nation acting through Parliament. The Library provides basic 
aids for building up the stocks of libraries: (a) by publishing its own General 
Catalogue (an invaluable bibliography): a scheme is now proposed for a com- 
pletely new work of 300 volumes (see Liaison, February, 1957); (b) by assisting 
in the publication of the British National Bibliography (by providing accommo- 
dation and access to books received in the Copyright Ottice); (c) by providing 
special facilities for work on biblicgraphies and giving bibliographical information 
to other libraries and to individuals. The British Union Catalogue of Periodicals 
is compiled on Museum premises and work was started on it by listing the 
Museum’s holdings. The new British Catalogue of Music, published by the 
Council of the BNB in collaboration with the Museum’s Music Department, is 
compiled there; there is a close connection with the World List of Scientific 
Periodicals (edited by members of the Museum staff), the Library Association’s 
Subject Index to Periodicals, and the British Catalogue of Early Music. There 
is, too, close co-operation with the National Central Library. 

The Reading Room is open to readers over 21 who can show a need which 
cannot be satisfied at another library. Photographs, slides, microfilms and 
phoiostats may be purchased and other photographic services are available. The 
Newspaper Repository is at Colindale, Hendon, where similar photographic 
facilities are available. The Museum publishes Handbooks, monographs, and 
guides to special collections; it issues the BM Quarterly; and there are specialised 
musical information services (see Journal of Documentation, March, 1957). 
Finally, note the services available from such other Departments as those of Prints 
and Drawings, Manuscripts and Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts. 


Second Paper 
Q.2. How can statistics be of use in library administration? 


Statistics when accurately compiled and used with due deference to mutual 
conditions can be of much help to the bead of any organisation. To the librarian 
such figures assist in evaluating the use made of his service both in regard to 
stock and readers. 

Most libraries keep statistics of readers, adult or juvenile, type of tickets 
in use, age groups; some keep note of residence, while many can present figures 
for occupations. Some, or all of these can be used to advocate changes in book 
selection, to determine policy towards special departments, e.g. use made of 
music or commercial or special tickets of any kind must weigh with a librarian 
in his job of policy making. Statistics showing areas of residence may be the 
lever to help when asking one’s committee for permission to open a new branch 
or other service point. General figures relating to readers will determine whether 
a service is sufficiently well known, and increased publicity, or change of policy 
should follow whenever there seems to be a serious falling-off in interest. This 
is vitally important in these days when there are so many counter attractions to 
reading, 

Issue figures are kept first by department, branch, or service point, then by 
subjects, usually according to the classified order of subjects in the library. Here, 
again, policy of book selection, display, arrangement of stock can all be affected 
through study of these figures. Many librarians use these figures when asking 
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for increases in staff or book funds, and when comparison is made with libraries 
of comparable size and areas of comparable wealth book statistics like these can 
be a very potent weapon. Issue figures should definitely influence selection 
especially where more serious literature is concerned, provided always that due 
note is taken of any rise or fall occasioned by conditions not normal. Again, if 
a librarian seeks a change in hours of service, figures can be used to prove 
case, e.g., if it is proved that children do not make use of the library after 6.30 
there may be a case for some alteration in the hours. The only way the librarian 
can convince the majority of his committee is by a show of figures covering the 
hours under consideraticn. 

For purposes of estimates, statistics of expenditure in books, salaries, upkeep 
must be kept. It is necessary that a balance in spending is adhered to in any 
system. Next year’s expenditure depends to a large extent on the current year 
Figures give clues to where economies or expansion may be made. 

Statistics of stock, like those of issue, affect book buying. Heavy withdrawal 
or replacement may draw attention to poor book production, faulty binding or 
careless readers, and remedial measures can be taken in time. These figures can 
be allied and compared with issue figures and much can be learned by a librarian 
regarding the state and use of his stock. Statistics may show where shelving o: 
storing is faulty—bcoks lost through exposure to sun, damp, at the mercy of 
young children, or piaced within easy reach of the book thief. Fines, overdues 
books not returned—all these when presented statistically help to form policy. 
Change of methods of recording issues may follow statistical observation of 
readers at public counters. 

General statistics of population, rateable value, cost of service per citizen, 
staff, are kept for administrative information, for reports on the service, for yea 
books, etc. Indirectly they help when these reports fall into interested hands. 
Citizens, reading that so much is done for so little, may make themselves heard, 
and so make the task of the librarian easier when he appeals for better premises, 
more service points or other facilities. 

There is probably no limit to the statistics that might be kept. Used pro- 
perly they can, even if they appear to be discouraging, become a powerful wezpen 
in the hands of a good librarian. Staff, as a rule, do not take kindly to their 
compilation, and it is a point of good administration to cease such as soon as the 
need for them passes. There are some which are well-nigh permanent—those of 
issues, of readers, which are the measuring rods of a service. No doubt, as 
study of past reports and surveys will tell, figures have played their part in 
bettering conditions in public libraries, in assuring better stocks, better working 
conditions, and as a result better administration. So long as they continue to 
do this they are serving as agents of good librarianship, 


Q.6. Many libraries to-day are faced with problems created by lack of 
adequate storage space for books and materiais. Describe some of the methods 
that are being employed to overcome this difficulty. 


Lack of adequate storage space in libraries may be the result of bad initial 
planning, or poor book buying policy, or, as happens in many cases, may result 
from over anxiety regarding withdrawals from stock. It may also be the result 
of natural growth as a result of increased use of a library. Whatever the cause, 
the effect has now become a major problem for most librarians. 

Some few are able to cope with stock by extending present buildings, develop- 
ing little, or unused space, making better use of available shelf space. Centralisa- 
tion of administrative duties has released space in many libraries. Modern 
shelving for use in stack rooms is such that every available space can be used to 
the greatest possible advantage. In some cases special stacks, or other storage 
facilities have been built. 

Pressure on available space is primarily due to a desire always to have at 
hand the required book. Hence a state of affairs has developed where many 
copies of important though little used works are bought and housed in libraries 
up and down the country. Library co-operation, with its allied schemes of 
subject specialisation, has gone some way towards easing this problem. Subject 
specialisation ensures complete coverage of subjects in an area, and prevents 
uneconomical buying and unnecessary hoarding of stock, hence much saving 
in space. Allied to this are schemes like the London Joint Fiction Reserve, 
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under which some 28 borough libraries are preserving at least one copy of all 
fiction over 40 years old. This is done by allocation of authors alphabetically 
throughout these libraries. 

Modern scientific methods of space saving lie in the use of micro tehniques. 
Files of important newspapers and other material which take up so much space 
may now be transferred to micro-film. The Times is available in this form and 
other material can be transferred to order. Micro-cards, which for a space of 
catalogue card size, can contain up to 60 pages of a report, or the less used 
microfiche must in time answer the space problem., These all need special reader- 
apparatus. 

Many librarians, realising that wholesale stocking of light fiction of the 
most ephemeral kind, was merely making them competitors with the subscription 
library, have changed their book buying policy, and this has been coupled with 
a more adventurous spirit in the discarding of unwanted books. 

Many libraries act in co-operation with the National Book Centre which 
acts as a clearing house for discarded books. Issuing monthly lists of books offered 
by libraries, it arranges exchange or disposal of these to where they are needed. 
UNESCO also helps librarians in this way, and such co-operation is of particular 
importance in that it aims at placing otherwise unwanted books in libraries where 
they will be useful. From time to time we see in the columns of Library Asso- 
ciation Record. advertisements offering, or seeking books or periodicals. All this 
is effort towards solving the space problem. Many libraries sell unwanted 
periodicals, though this has not yet spread to books. There is danger here, 
because although the public librarian is in no way a book hoarder he must make 
reasonable provision to assure that future generations of readers will not be 
deprived of any worth-while book through his enthusiasm for more space. 


REGISTRATION EXAMINATION 
Group C 


Q.5. Suggest ways in which a public library might obtain greater publicity 
and in each instance state the value of such methods, and whether, in your 
opinion, they are financially justified. 


The methods of publicity open to a iibrary are, in theory, those cpen to any 
other organisation—general advertising by means of newspapers, cinema and tele- 
vision, ‘‘ directed” advertising by distribution of publicity material house-to- 
house (either on its own or tegether with such things as rates demand notices), 
or through schools, societies and clubs, and by inserts in theatre, concert or 
exhibition programmes, poster and notice-board advertising, either on general 
advertisement hoardings or in positions of special relevance such as railway and 
bus stations, information bureaux and public establishments, direction-posting 
(finger-boards) to indicate the position of libraries, and signs or display windows 
in library buildings themselves. Lecturing and lecture-demonstrating on the 
library’s services, to any audierce prepared to listen, and exhibitions illustrating 
these services, or actual provision of library facilities (usually of an informational 
nature) at such functions as shows and exhibitions complete a list from which 
the librarian may take his pick. 

Unlike commercial organisations (and, in these days of the Central Office 
of Information, certain governmental organisations, too!), however, the librarian 
has no advertising budget cut of which to finance these activities, nor could the 
completely disproportionate cost of mass-media advertising (the minimal cost 
of which to any library might well approximate to the amount it spends on 
hooks) possibly be reflected in any conceivable return. Poster advertising is 
cheaper, but aesthetically objectionable. and, like al! mass-media types, of doubt- 
ful utility, for libraries (if we interpret their purpose as something other than 
mass provision of recreational reading) are essentially a special need, and their 
potential users need to be attracted by publicity directed at their special wants— 
as social, cultural, or occupational groups. 

Fortunately, the types of publicity which are of value in these respects depend 
far less on money than the mass-media types, and the relatively limited cost of 
compiling and printing (or even attractively duplicating) and distributing material 
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of the introductory brochure or booklist type aimed at these special groups (study 
groups, local societies, occupational groups) and the even more modest cost of 
* getting into ’’ such organisations (which are usually chronically short of 
“* speakers ’—particularly free ones!) and telling them what the library can do 
for them can always be justified. 

That every library should be adequately signposted (and if its position is 
obscure, direction-posted) is a matter of common sense rather than finance—a 
— once for all cost (plus the occasional lick of paint) can do all that is 
needed. 

Finally, we must define certain circumstances in which fairly extensive expen- 
diture on general publicity may pay commensurate dividends. These circum- 
stances are two; the cpening of a new service point certainly calls for a measure 
of house-to-house circularisation and a “ slap-up ’’ opening ceremony: and for 
such events as industrial productivity exhibitions and their rural equivalent, the 
show justifies the fairly high cost of hiring, fitting up and manning a stall as a 
working model information service. In this connection, incidentally, the decision 
of the Library Association not to repeat next year their highly successful exhibit 
at the Olympia Productivity Exhibition can only be deplored. 


Q.8. Outline the differences between the committees directly controlling a 
county library, and a municipal library. What is the effect of these differences 
on the administration of the libraries? 


Two main differences between counties and all other public library authori- 
ties in England, Wales and Scotland are immediately apparent. The first is the 
subordination of the county library to the education committee, and the second, 
the large number of sub-committees in counties. 

Under the Public Libraries Act, 1919, a county council in England and Wales 
must refer its powers and duties, except the power to levy a rate or borrow 
money, under the Acts to the education committee which may, in turn, appoint 
a sub-committee to exercise all or any of their library powers. 

In authorities other than county councils (and county boroughs which have 
adopted the Public Libraries Acts since 1919) library committees may be 
appointed under the Local Government Act, 1933, which repealed and super- 
seded the provisions of the Public Libraries ‘Act, 1892, relating to the appoint- 
ment of a committee. 

Thus, in counties in England and Wales, the education committee is a report- 
ing committee and any of its sub-committees are merely recommending bcdies 

In Scotland, the appointment of library committees in burghs is compulsory 
County councils exercising their powers granted under the Education Act to 
provide books must appoint an education committee and may appoint a library 
committee in landward areas. 

Because of the distances involved and the number of service points, the 
volume of administrative work in a county is greater than in a municipality of 
similar population. 

One effect of the subordination of the county library to the education 
committee is the reduced status of the county librarian. As a subordinate 
officer, he is directly responsible to the Director of Education. Reports compiled 
by the County librarian for the guidance of the library are submitted as the 
reports of the Director of Education who, as the chief official, is the spokesman 
on behalf of the library service in committee. 

The subordinate status of the library sub-committee as a recommending 
body is again apparent in the period of time which may elapse before any of 
their recommendations are approved by the education committee. It may well 
happen that a meeting of the library sub-committee takes place a few days after 
that of the education committee and, unless a particular recommendation is one 
for which the approval of the Chairman of either the County Council or of the 
education committee can be sought, a period of three months may elapse before 
the education committee meets again. 

The annual estimates of the county library service take a longer course than 
those of the municipal iibrary. These estimates are normally prepared in late 
November or early December and must proceed via the library sub-committee, 
the Finance and General Purposes Sub-Committee, the Education Committee 
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and the Finance Committee before approval is finally given by the County 
Council. 

It is possible that little or no control may be exercised by the county 
librarian over the expenditure on certain items because they are the responsibility 
of specialist departments of the County Council. In municipalities, however, 
such items may well be controlled by the librarian. 

In daily routine, delay and frustration may be created by the insistence of 
some Directors of Education that all matters relating to the library service 
should, in the first instance, be submitted to the Education Department. Orders 
for equipment addressed to the Supplies Department; requests for repairs to 
buildings and fixtures forwarded to the Architect’s Department; prepared pay 
sheets for the attention of the Treasurer’s Department; crders for new books— 
these are some of the items which may pass through the Education Department 
before being passed to the appropriate department. 


Q.9. What bookstock records would you consider necessary in the head- 
quarters of a county library? Indicate what alternatives, if any, would be 
desirable if a scheme of regionalization were instituted. 


There are two accepted methods of administering a county library service. 
In the first, the county library headquarters is directly responsible for every 
service point-branch, whether full-time or part-time, village centre and travelling 
library service—within the county. There may be slight variations of this method, 
e.g. a full-time branch may be responsible for the staffing of a few part-time 
branches in its district. 

In the second, the county library area is divided into regions. Within each 
region the largest town is usually selected wherein to establish a library to give 
a direct service to readers of the town and of the surrounding district. In 
addition, this library acts as a sub-headquarters of the county library and is 
responsible for all the service points within the region. 

It follows, therefore, that where the county library headquarters has direct 
contact with all its service points, the records maintained at headquarters will be 
considerably more than would be necessary in a scheme where regionalization 
has been introduced. 

Foremost among the records cf bookstock would be:— 

(a) the author catalogue from which would be ascertained the particular 
books in the system. Such a catalogue could also indicate the branch 
or section to which each copy has been allocated; 

(b) the accessions register which prevides proof to auditors and others that 
books supplied in accordance with the invoices of booksellers have been 
added to stock. 


To these would be added:— 


(i) a subject catalogue from which it would be possible to discover the 
library’s holdings in varicus subjects; 

(ii) a@ location index, because of the mobility of the book-stock. This is 
an essential tool of the Postal or Student Section service. As its name 
implies, it is an indication of the location of every book of non-fiction 
in stock. Methods of dealing with the many requests received daily in 
the Student Section may vary from county to county, but all must 
possess such an index or some variant of it. It is possible to combine 
this with the author catalogue, on the lines of a Regional Bureau 
union catalogue. 

Records of books sent for re-binding would be maintained as well as those 
for books issued to individual readers through the Student Section and through 
the lending department, if any, at Headquarters. 

The numbers and catalogues, both author and subject, of branch library 
stocks would be kept separately so that it would be possible to find out what 
books and by whom and what subjects are covered at the branches. 

An index of cards, or a file of typed lists, relating to the bocks at all the 
village centres would be held in the Circulation Section, 

Headquarters would also house catalogues of the bookstocks carried by 
mobile branch libraries and travelling libraries. 

Withdrawal records would be kept by the Order and Accessions Section. 
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The division of the county library area into regions with their regional 
libraries would reduce the number of records maintained at County Library 
Headquarters. 

The location index at Headquarters would not locate all copies to Head 
quarters, branches and centres, but would simply indicate the copies allocated 
to Headquarters and Regions. Each regional library would maintain its own 
location index. Again, branch library catalogues could be dispensed with at 
Headquarters for the regional library would hold both author and subject cata- 
logues of ail the bookstocks carried on the mobile branch and travelling libraries 
operating in each region would be held at the regional library. 

The records of books sent for rebinding in the region would, of course, be 
kept at the regional library. 


Q.10. What planning and administrative measures would you advocate to 
ensure a unified and vital reference service in a municipal library? 

It is in the smaller and the larger municipal libraries that the most careful 
planning is needed to ensure a unified and vital reference service. In the 

nedium sized ’’ library, consisting primarily of a fairly substantial central 
library, but little in the way of branch service points (for it must be remembered 
that a reference enquiry may originate at any service point—readers are not as 
clear on our functional organisation as we are), the problem is simpler than in 
the very large and complex system with central, large, small and part-time 
branches and possibly mobile libraries as well (where liaison arrangements can 
be a major headache) or the very small where a proper reference service can 
only be provided at all by the most shameless and well organised dependence 
on the resources and goodwill of other libraries. 

A reference service has two aspects. Non-technical information service 
should be within the competence of all libraries, and an automatic inve estigation 
should be made within the library in every case where resources fail in this 
respect, with a view to closing the revealed gap. Technical information, and all 
types of scholarly enquiry and bibliographical provision for research, can only 
be partially the scope of even the largest general library, and the machinery 
should be directed as much to planning the efficient channelling of such wants 
to a source which can supply them as to ensuring reasonable self sufficiency (the 
degree of such self-sufficiency being related to size of library and nature of 
local wants). 


Q.7. What steps should be taken in a large university library to ensure that 
all members of the staff are conversant with the functions, work and new 
developments in all parts of the library and in other libraries of the university? 


It is to the interest of the university and its library that all members of the 
library staff should have as wide a knowledge as possible of the functions, work 
and new developments in the university’s libraries. To be left in the dark is 
to be perplexed and breeds frustration and distrust. In such circumstances quality 
of service deteriorates. In the small library, an informal personal relationship 
can prevail, but the larger the institution, the more formal and impersonal become 
the relations between the staff. Those responsible for policy making and planning 
development scem far removed from those whose duty it is to carry out the 
details. What can the librarian do as a matter of administrative routine to keep 
members of his staff informed? 

We should first glance at the structure of the large university library. There 
is the central university library administration, controlling the divisions or depart- 
ments of the library—which may be scattered on more than one site. There may 
be separate libraries of faculties, such as law, medicine, music, which may have 
varying degrees of independence from the central administration. There may be 
libraries largely ccntrolled by departments and laboratories. Many patterns are 
possible. In the federal university there may be two or more libraries completely 
or virtually separate from and independent of each other, and largely ignorant 
of each other’s activities and staff members. 

The problem is therefore not likely to be a simple one and will vary from 
university to university. The first step towards its solution which I mention is 
the most general in nature. It is to allow the library staffs to participate in 
university social activities. This enables members of respective library staffs to 
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come together informally: a form of contact results, without any action from 
the ‘ top,” which may do much te create knowledge of what the other man and 
the other library is doing. Personal friendships may result which may prove 
to be a positive advantage to the administration of the libraries. 

To turn to more deliberate steps: the new member of staff is grounded in 
the functions of the library in his first days of service—indeed some outline 
may be given earlier still, with the particulars of the appointment circulated to 
candidates for library posts. (Some idea of the library’s functions may influence 
his decision whether to apply or not). Having received an exposition of the 
functions of the library, he can gain some idea of its working—again in his first 
days of service before being assigned to a particular department or branch of 
work—by being conducted through the various work departments and libraries. 
A senior member of staff will be denuted as guide. He, at his discretion, will 
hand his charge over to the various department heads and librarians whom he 
meets, and either accompany them in a subordinate role, or rejoin them later. 

New developments are best explained at periodic staff meetings called for 
the purpose. The librarian or his deputy can explain, answer questions, and 
listen to reactions. The results can be invaluable, creating trust, raising morale 
—the staff is ‘‘ in the know ”’; the chief knows that he will be loyally supported. 
The importance of suitable accommodation for such meetings, such that a relaxed 
air can be created, needs stressing. 

But full staff meetings cannot always be arranged—especially with library 
service provided into the late evening: there are no “ after hours,” and issue 
desks, telephones and the like have to be manned. In such cases an early 
summary of meetings must be circulated. But communication by writing requires 
separate consideration. There is first of all the staff manual or some similar 
collection of instructions and memoranda to lay down the basis of library work- 
ing and routine. This also serves to give each member a knowledge of his 
duties in relation to the whole. It is important that each member of the staff 
should have not only a list of his duties, but a detailed account of his routines: 
both are available to settle doubts, and for the use of the other member of staff 
who has to take over his duties in his absence. A printed guide for readers has 
its uses for the library staff, telling about the library’s functions and departments 
from the reader’s angle. For the slighter new developments one can circulate a 
numbered series of memoranda, filing a copy of each. On a larger scale there 
is the information bulletin. Again, information is contained in the library’s annual 
report, which should be made generally available. Committee minutes, of course, 
are not for general circulation, but relevant points can be communicated to 
members concerned. 

Formal in-service training can be arranged. There are also less formal 
opportunities. A temporary shortage in the cataloguing department may provide 
an opportunity for, say, a counter assistant to be transferred for a while and 
learn much, which will also help him to see his own duties in the round Classi- 
fiers take a turn at shelving books and take part in the annual Inspection, learning 
the practical results of their labours. An assistant from the main library may 
relieve a branch librarian during a holiday period. The librarian or his deputy 
should consider carefully how to use such opportunities to the best advantage. 
They help to break down the impersonal and bureaucratic tendencies of the large 
library. 

In a library system of substantial size there should be planned decentralisa- 
tion of at any rate the information aspect of reference service. Every full-time 
branch, and in particular those some miles away from the Central Library, should 
have a quick-reference collection which would not disgrace the Central Library 
of a small town of similar size. The middie grade and senior staff of such 
branches should have received sound reference training in the Central Reference 
Library, in order that they may know how branch and central resources comple- 
ment each other, and when and how to pass an enquiry on to the Central Library. 
Telephone facilities should be adequate: probably even the smallest Central 
Library ought to have at least two “ outside ”’ lines. 

At Central, steps should be taken to ensure that the specialist knowledge 
(even of trivial subjects) of all members of the staff is known, recorded and used. 
Every assistant should have proper training in how to receive, assess and record 
an enquiry, and properly designed forms should be provided for this last purpose, 
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for use with enquiries which cannot be answered immediately. The better the 
lending service the firmer control will have to be maintained over demarcation 
between its duties and the Reference Library’s, to ensure that they do not over. 
lap (this may happen through the activities of an over-enthusiastic readers 
adviser, for example). The key position of the Reference Librarian should be 
recognised. To him should come all unanswered enquiries (no matter how 
trivial, and he should be personally responsible (both in the senses of control 
and blamc) for reference stock selection (including reference stock at branches) 
and exploitation, without interference from above. 

Where there is a measure of subject departmentalisation, the reference 
librarian’s position as a co-ordinator of such services should be recognised, and 
his might be the decision in disputes over demarcation. As the Library’s chief 
bibliographical expert, it will probably be wise to put inter-library loan work 
under him, for this is only one aspect of the general collaboration with other 
libraries and information agencies which in these days is one of a reference 
librarian’s (and a Reference Library’s) primary duties. 


Q.12. How would you organize a collection of trade catalogues so that they 
gave maximum service? 


Scope of material. Trade catalogues are not only the most current source 
of information for specifications, prices and market knowledge of trade products, 
but they are sometimes the only source of information for illustration, pro- 
cesses and materials of these products. For the majority of libraries this material 
is essentially ephemeral, and it is therefore important, from the point of view 
of organization, that careful consideration be given to the methed of arrange. 
ment and physical storage so as to ensure maximum accessiblity and economy 
of maintenance. For research libraries, however, this trade literature is of 
great importance to assist students, not only of science and technology, but also 
of the social sciences, in tracing the record of progress of an industry. Such 
libraries may need to build up large historical collections involving considerable 
processing and storage space. For this reason these libraries may well have to 
consider co-operative storage or regional repositories as a solution 

Arrangement of mcterial. A small collection, specialising in comparatively 
few products in a narrowly defined field, may be arranged cn a subiect basis, 
each item being clearly marked with its subject and dated before filing. This 
may often mean breaking up the various sections of the more general catalogues 
to extract the needed sections. Such breaking up presents not only the problem 
of extra work, but also the need often of adding the firm’s address and the price 
ef individual items when the general price list in the catalogue is included as an 
insert. The most general method of arrangement, however, and the best for large 
collections is in alphabetical order of firms, each catalogue being first dated. 
In addition, a subject index of individual products referring to manufacturers 
will be required. The card index can much more easily be consulted than the 
trade material on the shelves. As so many firms produce a variety ef products, 
this latter method makes for much simpler handling of material. It may also 
be desirable to provide an alphabetical index under the names of manufacturers 
indicating the range of catalogues issued and in order quickly to ascertain whether 
the library has received the material of a particular firm. 

Physical storage. Although a draft British Standard exists (June, 1954) to 
encourage uniform sizes of such trade literature, it continues to appear in sizes 
ranging from leaflet to bound volume, thus making the storage problem a com- 
plicated one. Small collections may best be housed in a vertical filing cabinet 
with suspended folders, one folder for each manufacturer, or sub-folders in the 
case of subject arrangement. Advantages with this method are ease of labelling 
and arranging, but the cost of the cabinet may be a deterrent for the small 
library. For large collections the material may best be housed on the normal 
bookshelves. In this way the bound trade catalogues will stand as books, and 
the leaflets and pamphlets may either be placed in pamphlet boxes or in binders. 
such as the “ Quickbinde ” wire type binders which permit easy insertion and 
extraction of individual items. 


Q.16. What provision do you consider should be made by a university for 
the recreational reading of students? 


Before recommending any such special provision it is necessary to see the 
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extent of development in this direction. There has been a growing tendency in 
the post-war years to make separate provision in university libraries for under- 
graduate reading. This has been for the purpose of encouraging wider use of 
library materials by students following prescribed courses of study who might 
be confused and daunted if confronted by the full research resources of the 
library. With such facilities to aid prescribed studies there have naturally 
followed other experiments further to encourage library use, such as facilities 
for recreational reading outside the prescribed fields of study. 

A number of university libraries in the U.S.A., especially those designed 
on the subject divisional pattern, have for many years provided browsing rooms 
containing selection of worthwhile books designed for broad cultural enjoyment 
and not for study. Such rooms, which are to be recommended, are very com- 
fortably furnished with easy chairs, and in most cases note-taking is forbidden 
in order further to emphasize the extra curricular nature of the provision. More 
recently, in some cases, these rooms form part of general educational divisions 
of the library which are intended to meet the main requirements of under- 
graduates generally. Bookshops on the college campus itself have been advo- 
cated to encourage American students in building personal collections of worth- 
while books. Although there is not quite the same need in this country where 
a tradition for personal collections still exists, it is interesting to note that a 
bookshop has been introduced on the University site at Nottingham, this 
University being situated some distance from the centre of the City. 

With few exceptions the special facilities made for students’ recreational 
reading in this country are still restricted to collections in the hostels and Union 
buildings. These are not sufficient. 

With the present day emphasis in higher educational circles on the need 
for encouraging science and technology students in more liberal studies and the 
current general awareness of the one-sided education which can result from 
narrow specialisation, there is no doubt that special provisions for recreational 
reading within the university library are well justified. By such means all 
students may be encouraged to read beyond the requirements of their courses 
and, it is hoped, be aided to form good reading habits for use in later life. 

Just as properly equipped school libraries will have the effect of creating 
greater and better use of public libraries by school children, so too will the 
provision of recreational reading facilities within university libraries foster wider 
use of public libraries by students. It will not be a case of duplicating provi- 
sion, for the browsing room or similar facility will always be relatively small 
and selective compared with collections of the public libraries. 


FINAL EXAMINATION 
Part 2 (General) 


Q.4. Discuss the advantages and disadvantages accruing thereby to a library 
enjoying the privilege of legal deposit. 

Once again the examiners have ignored the history of deposit in favour of 
its current problems. This question could have been answered. reasonably well 
in general terms, but a good answer would have referred to individual deposit 
libraries. 

Advantages of legal deposit. 

Deposit is a valuable subsidy. Probably no deposit library would be able 
to acquire as many publications as it acquires now if its deposit privilege were 
withdrawn. A university deposit library certainly could not do so, although, 
in theory, a state library could. 

To a library which has the duty of preserving the national literature (using 
the term in its widest sense) for scholars of the future, deposit is the most 
effective aid, especially if the library must receive and retain a copy of every 
publication (e.g., the British Museum Library). 

To a national library which desires to function as the national biblio- 
graphical centre deposit is essential, for deposited acquisitions are the best 
possible basis for the compilation of a national bibliography. If the deposit 
law is rigorously enforced, the library will receive many publications which the 
trade bibliographies do not record, either because they are issued obscurely, or 
because they are not placed on sale. 
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Disadvantages of legal deposit. 

If a deposit library has to accept and retain everything, it has to cope 
with a perpetual flow of acquisitions which it can by no means control. This 
has two disadvantages: (a) the library must have ample accommodation for 
books, etc., in stacks where the temperature and humidity are controlled to 
prevent deterioration of paper and bindings; (b) the library must have a large 
cataloguing staff, and, as the tendency is for more printed matter to be issued 
each year, the cataloguing staff should be augmented from time to time. In 
recent years attention has been drawn to arrears of cataloguing at the British 
Museum Library, and the annual reports of the Librarian of Congress hav 
referred to the “ arrearage "’ of cataloguing there also. 

It has been argued that a deposit library should not be compelled to accept 
and preserve everything deposited, but freedom to reject and discard has its own 
problems. Selecticn, as Esdaile said, is a vain hope, for not even the most highly 
qualified team of selectors could foresee what the scholars of the future may 
need. Sir Thomas Bodley’s prejudice against plays and poetry would not be 
echoed to-day, but selection might well deprive a library of what hereafter may 
be regarded as useful ‘** background material.” 

Hence, when a deposit library is free to select, usually it rejects very little. 
Thus, in the stacks of the Bodleian to-day we find a considerable collection of 
light fiction, children’s books, paper-backs, etc. 

A deposit library should not be content with what it receives by deposit. 
There are few fields of study where it is not necessary for scholars to refer to 
what has been published in foreign countries, in addition to what has been 
published in their own countries. (Consider the case of a British scholar study- 
ing the Napoleonic Wars). Unfortunately no deposit library in the world can 
buy as many foreign bocks as it would wish. If the Library of Congress had 
been able to do so, there would have been no Farmington Plan. 

Where copyright does not depend on deposit, resentful publishers may 
withhold books for as long as they dare. Thus a library may have to wait 
longer for a book which is due for deposit than it would have to do if it were 
free to buy it. This disadvantage is much less, however, if the books are used 
for the compilation of a current national bibliography, for the publishers, 
realising the value of this bibliography in advertising their wares, are encouraged 
to deposit quickly. Deposits at the British Museum Library have accelerated 
since the British National Bibliography began publication, to the point where 
many books are now received before publication day. 


Q.5. The following statements have been made recently: 

(a) ‘“‘ For many years all librarians have been proud of the fact that transfer 
between dijferent types of libraries has been facilitated by an all- 
embracing and comprehensive system of examinations.” 

(b) “In the fields of university and special libraries the Library Association 
qualifications are variously regarded.” 

Are these expressions of opininon irreconcilable? Discuss the contem- 
temporary situation with special reference to current proposals for revis- 
ing the Library Association’s system of examinations. 

Te answer this question candidates should have been familiar with the 
draft of the proposed new syllabus and the articles which have discussed it, 
notably those by Paton (L.A.R., Dec., 1956) and Mallaber (L.A.R., March, 
1957). 

The two statements in the question are not irreconcilable. The second 
statement qualifies the first. It is indeed true that the Library Association’s 
system of examinations has facilitated transfers between different types of 
libraries, but it has not facilitated them very much. Transfers are still more 
common between libraries of the same type than between libraries of different 
types, and where a chartered librarian transfers to another type of library, his 
academic qualifications, and the nature of the work on which he has _ been 
employed, count as much as, or even more than, his L.A. diploma. Experience 
is certainly important. Other things being equal, the librarian of a public refer- 
ence library stands a better chance of securing a post in a special library than 
his colleague in the lending library. 

There has never teen much migration of librarians, although there is more 
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now than there was before the war. But post-war migration has been largely 
a drift from public to special libraries. Since 1945, many new special libraries 
have been founded and a number of others have been re-organised (e.g., those 
in government departments). The need for qualified and experienced librarians 
. these libraries has been met because the salaries offered have drawn a number 

f librarians away from the public library service. Transfers of this kind con- 
Pin but in smaller numbers, as the chiefs of many special libraries are now 
chartered librarians, and naturally they encourage their assistants to qualitfy 
for internal promotion. There are still, of course, a number of special libraries 
which rank academic qualifications higher than our professional qualifications; 
some are content with the former alcne. 

In the university libraries the situation remains as it was before the war. 
In these libraries academic qualifications (preferably honours degrees) are essen- 
tia! for graded posts Promotion is often internal. L.A. qualifications prob- 
ably determine few appointments. 

It has been alleged that the proposed new syllabus of L.A. examinations 
will facilitate transfers. This is debatable. Originally the L.A. examinations 
were set by librarians from public libraries for candidates from public 
libraries. This situation has changed. In recent years the L.A. has introduced 
alternative papers and alternative questions within papers to meet the needs of 
candidates from non-public libraries. The question now arises as to whether 
the L.A. should go further in this direction, or whether it should call a hait 
to the * fragmentation ” of its syllabus and concentrate on subjects which may 
be regarded as “ common ground.” 

Members of the Association are not agreed about this. Although it is 
generally held that there is a common core of professional knowledge which all 
librarians should possess, those who support the proposed new syllabus also 
advocate a wide range of additional alternative papers to suit particular needs 
and interests. 

Opponents of the new syllabus assert that the enlargement of the existing 
syllabus would be a mistake and that it would not, as its sponsors contend, 
strengthen the links between the various types of libraries, or facilitate transfers 
between them. Supposing that the new syliabus were to come into force on the 
lines proposed, presumably transfers would only be facilitated where librarians 
had followed a course of study appropriate to the libraries in which they were 
seeking posts. Therefore the following objections to the new syllabus may be 
advanced: (a) students would have to choose, at a fairly early stage, the sub- 
jects in which they were going to specialise; (b) as far as the literature of special 
subjects are concerned, no real knoweldge can be gained unless the student is 
working in a library which specialises in the subject he has chosen; (c) if the 
new syllabus is to entail an even longer period of preparation, part-time 
students would be penalised, especially those in special libraries, who are seldom 
able to attend a library school. 

If transfers do increase, it is probable that they will be facilitated less by 
any changes in the L.A. system of examinations than by general increases in 
salaries, to the stage where all types of libraries will recruit staffs wtih high 
academic qualifications. 


Part 2a (Public Libraries) 
Q.5. 


Circulating part of the general bookstock of County Libraries has always 
been an integral part of the county’s service, with very few exceptions. But in 
a large Municipal Library it has been the exception rather than the rule. 

There are a number of points in favour of such a procedure in large 
Municipal libraries, chief among which is that it does allow fuller exploitation 
of the stock. Books that have outlived their usefulness in one place can have a 
new lease of life in another, and, most important of all, the steck at each service 
point is continually refreshed. Readers get a greater variety of choice, and an 
impression of a living, moving bookstock, instead of the same books in the 
same place on the shelves for always. Of secondary importance, but still of 
considerable value, such circulation does increase the range of the staff’s book 
knowledge, and, therefore, improves the assistance to readers, particularly from 
the point of view of the junior staff. 
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The main points against it are, firstly, that it causes considerable work, both 
in the physical transport of the ‘books, and the alterations necessary to the 
clerical records; and, secondly, it can unsettle the small minority of the readers 
who always expect to see familiar books in familiar places, and are lost if that 
is not sc. On the whole | am greatly in favour of it. I know how valuable a 
fluid stock can be in County Libraries, and I feel sure that Municipal Libraries 
would feel an equal benefit. Where the large Municipal system has a van 
delivery service operating on a regular and frequent basis, such a circulation of 
stock would be simple to arrange irom the physical transfer point of view. But 
there are a number of other matters tor decision, fer instance: — 

(a) Krequency ct stock transiers:—This should not be too frequent or it 
will not be possible to exploit fully new stock as it is received, and it 
would tend to make the clerical work much too onerous. A three- 
menthly exchange wouid probably be both satisfactory and reasonably 
economial to operate. 

(bd) Sequence and level of transfers between service points: —Municipai 
branch libraries are inclined to fall into two or even three categories 
according to size. The smalier the branch the greater the need for stock 
changing, but the smaller the number of books which can be comiortably 
exchanged at one time. It is possible under these conditions to exchange 
oOOks jn three ways—either exchange between branches on the same icvel 
of size, have groups of smali and large branches changing between them- 
selves, or just have one sequence of exchanges—branch A to branch B, 
B to C, Cio D, Dto E, and Eto A. Personaily | incline to the choice 
oi exchanging on the separate levels, and to arrange a standard number 
of books tor exchange to difier for each category level. 1 would super- 
impose aiso one annual exchange between a large branch and a small 
one, all round the system, jusi to circulate the stock a bit farther. 

(c) The size oi the exchange:—This realiy depends upon the decisions made 
on (o). As an estimate I would hazard a minimum of 250 books for 
small branch lioraries up to a maximum of 1,000 for large branch 
libraries. in any case it should aim to allow enough for a complete 
turnover of a Jibrary’s stock every three to four years. 

(d) The composition of the exchange collections: —This is something that 
must be laid down to ensure both a useful and equitable exchange ol 
stock. li is not enough that a librarian should merely get rid of books 
that are not issuing. There are three factors of balance to consider. 
Firstly the proportions of non-fiction and fiction. In my view there is 
a much greater need for the exchange of non-fiction than fiction, to 
to keep it live. Therefore I would suggest proportions of 80 per cent. 
Non-Fiction to 20 per cent, Fiction. Secondly the balance of new and 
old. In order that it shall not be just an exchange of old, unwanted 
stock, a certain proportion should be books that have been in the 
library’s stock for no longer than one year. This proportion would be 
determined in reference to the size of the new book fund and the general 
policy ot allocating new books on purchase. Thirdly there is the class 
balance of Non-Fiction. Proportions should be set out for each 
division of Dewey, so that the libraries should maintain the same class 
balance that is considered desirable for each individual library. 

(e) The extent and nature of the clerical work involved: —The main burden, 
of course, will fall upon those maintaining the union catalogue, with 
which, usually, the location index is incorporated. The simplest way 
for ordinary checking purposes, and for iacilitating the adjustment of 
records is for the library despatching the books to make a list in triplicate 
of the books being sent, to include details of author, title, class, and 
accession number. One copy would travel with the books, or separately, 
to the library receiving them, for checking purposes. It should be in 
such a form that the receiving library could display it for the informa- 
tion of its readers. The second copy would be sent to the union cata- 
logue for the alteration of location records, and the third retained by 
the sending branch as a record in case of queries. The branch catalogue 
cards would travel with the books, and would be immediately available 
for incorporation in the receiving library’s catalogue. 
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This simple system would be effective in my view, to ensure an adequate 
drculation of the general bookstock of a large municipal system. Naturally 
local circumstances might alter methods slightly, but, as outlined, the system 
would act as a satisfactory basis for any modification. 
ite 
, It is not surprising that the Sub-Committee on the co-operative provision of 
books, periodicals and related material in libraries should single out the National 
Central Library to shoulder the burden of some, at least, of its recommendations. 
For many years now the National Central Library has accepted the ultimate 
responsibility of obtaining books for students, and it has becn locked up to as 
the originator and authority on the interloaning of books. It is really immaterial 
that the use made of the National Central Library by students has declined 
regularly in recent years, and is likely to fall off even more in the future. No 
thinking person would wish the National Central Library to disappear completely 
—there are so many jobs it does which cannot be done in any other way. It 
follows, therefore, that the less strain on its resources by students, the more 
time there would be available to undertake tasks which less fortunately placed 
libraries could not hope to deal with adequately—always providing that it is 
deemed desirable to maintain the National Central Library at its present level, 
or even to increase its responsibilities. These tasks may be considered one by 
one. 
The first one is the organization of a survey or surveys of library resources. 
What use is to be made of such a survey? If it is for the sole benefit of the 
National Central Library, a simple card index would suffice, and it could be 
kept up to date with a minimum of trouble. If of more general application it 
will have to be published in book form, similar, one supposes, to the Libraries, 
Museums and Art Galleries Year Book—and such a publication would require 
at least annual revision, if it were to be of maximum efficiency. Could the 
National Central Library undertake such a survey easily? It would, presumably, 
mean the circulation of a suitable questionnaire, and a correlation of the replies, 
so the N.C.L., or any interested body, could do it. The N.C.L. should have 
the time to do it. It is essential to such a survey that the follow-up work shouid 
be done efficiently, for the results of such a survey would be useless unless it 
were kept up to date. This would imply the periodical circulation of the libraries 
concerned to ensure that all new facilities and resources would be reported and 
recorded, and, equally, that those ceasing to function should be suitably discarded 
from the records. 

Secondly the question of the preparation and maintenance of union cata- 
logues. Opinions may vary as to the necessity, or otherwise of such union cata- 
logues. After all the Yorkshire Region has operated quite happiiy and with 
adequate efficiency without one, and in mose regions three or four libraries handle 
the main burden of the lending. It is a moot point, too, whether such work 
could be undertaken without a considerable increase of staff. The last Annual 
Report of the Nationa! Central Library reported large arrears in the incorporation 
of slips in their master union catalogue—nearly half a million—and the annual 
tate of these slips is well under 40,000 a year. But one cannot doubt that as the 
final arbiter on library Joans, and as the sole representative for international 
loans, the National Central Library is the most appropriate organisaticn to handle 
such work. It is just a matter of doubt as to whether the immense labour 
expended in compiling these catalogues is justified by the use made of the books. 
The absence of a union catalogue does net mean that interloaning could not 
take place. Presumably the sub-committee on the co-operative provision of 
books has fully considered these points, and their recommendations are based on 
a full knowledge of the facts. If the work has to be done at all, it must be 
done efficiently, and there is no escaping the greatly increased cost of extra staff 
to keep such catalogues up to date. 

With regard to the third proposal, provided that the Master Union Catalogue 
at the National Central Library was completely up to date both in its additions 
and its discards, it would not be too difficult a task to send an appropriate form 
to the libraries holding the last two (or three) copies of any book, asking them 
Dot to discard their copies. It would not be politic to wait until only one copy 
was shown as being left, for it might already be in the process of being discarded, 
when the record of the next to last copy was being discarded at the Union Cata- 
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logue. To co-ordinate such discarding property it would be desirable that as 
lioraries were notified that they should not discard their copies, they should 
also be asked to surrender them to a central pool directly under the control oj 
the National Central Library, who couid then impose conditions of loan 
ensure that last copies were suitably preserved. Again, it would cause ext 
work, bul it is a desirable object, and there is no more suiiable single organization 
to handie it than the Nationai Central Library. 

One further suggestion. These proposals might be implemented more 
economically and just as effectively at Regional level. Now that Regions ar 
becoming more seii-sufficient in bookstocks—as evidenced by the declining us: 
of the National Central Library—sureiy such matters as a discarding policy 
could ve hammered cui more satisfactorily on a regional raiher than a Nationa 
basis. Most regions, too, have alieady done some pioneer work with the 
resources of the libraries within each region. they, too, have their difficulties 
in keeping up to date with their Union Catalogue additions and deletions, and to 
undertake additional tasks they would require stafi strengthening, with a conse- 
quent increase in Regional subscription rates. 


Eleven Commandments - A Librarian’s 
Declarations By T. Bristow 


Thou shalt have interests outside thy Library. 

Thou shait not attempt to make graven images of thy catalogues, 

for lo, they are not stone, but paper and heir to the misplacing and 

disappearance thereof. 

3. Kemember thy week-ends and thy mornings off, for in times of stress 

the thought of them will comfort thee. 

Honour thy reader and believe in him, for he has great need of thee 

whatsoever his demands; and verily thou must hold strong to this 

faith when the spitfires fly at thee and the unruly grow wild. 

5. Thou shalt not cry out in a loud voice unto him, for the voice of 
wrath is alien to the spirit of learning. 

6. Thou shalt not kill in any way, even the smallest, the curiosity of thy 
reader. Yea though it seems only the curiosity of a cat and never 
ending 

7. Thou shait not forget that thou and thy reader art made in the form 
of man and are but human. Therefore it is incumbent upon thee that 
thou shouldst smile upon all occasions whatsoever the temptation to 
maintain a stony appearance. 

8. Thou shalt not sieal time from thine own hours of leisure by putting 
off work so long that it fitteth not into its rightful place on the time- 
sheet. 

9. Thou shalt not bear witness to the ills and sorrows of thy reader with 
a cold heart; verily thou canst not love them all, nor is it so com- 
manded but to understand their problems and to say unto them: 
“Come let us seek together”’ that is the law of thy profession. 

10. Thou shalt not covet thy colleague’s position, nor his bookfund, nor 
his branch library, nor his degree, nor his personality, nor anything 
that is thy colleague's, but work out thine own salvation in fear and 
trembling. 

11. Thou shalt not lose thy joy, nor thy sense of humour, for verily 

without these thou art lost and doomed surely to beat out thy brains 

upon thy classification scheme. 


Inspired by—Commandments for Indian Teachers. Indian Teacher, 
June, 1952, and another Book. 
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EXAMINATION SUPPLEMENT 
Edited by E. F. Ferry 


CATALOGUING AND 
CLASSIFICATION 


There have been criticisms of the First Professional Examination, 
as might be expected from any innovation, but it seems that it is emerging 
as a true first step in the Library Association’s examination hierarchy 
which, after all, is its raison d’étre. Acceptance of this fact has made it 
much easier to trace one subject through each level, as was done with 
Organization in the last supplement. This time, the subject attempted 
is the bifurcated “ Class. and Cat.” For some reason, this section of the 
syllabus has for long been regarded as the most difficult and unpalatable, 
and yet it is one which is firmly based on facts in the shape of cata- 
loguing codes and classification schemes. This distaste has led to rather 
acid comment upon the amount of time allocated to Group A at Regis- 
tration level, but pursuance of this argument is out of place here. I 
would make the point, however, that training in classification and cata- 
loguing should be the lot of every qualified librarian, and the twins, like 
Cav. and Pag., have their rightful place in our lives. As far as possible, 
the questions selected reflect the different approach at different levels, 
and an attempt has been made to bring out this variety of approach in 
the comments. These comments are not necessarily in the form which 
one would expect to find in an examination paper, as contributors often 
attempt to put as many points of view as possible, thereby exceeding the 
amount of space and time which a candidate can reasonably be expected 
to expend in the examination room. Those who have provided the 
comments include the indefatigable Dr. Walford, and hard-worked 
Library School lecturers, full and part-time. To Mrs. M. Mitic, Miss B. 
Ramsbotham, Messrs. Atkinson, Jones, Walford and Watson, therefore, 
our thanks are due. 


FIRST PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATION 


Library stock : description and arrangement 


Q.2. “Classify first by subject and then by form’: (a) what is meant by this 
rule, and (b) what exceptions to it are there? 


“Classify first by subject and then by form” is one of the most familiar 
rules of book classification. 

Throughout the years it has been agreed by librarians that the most useful 
method of arranging a collection of books is by subject and it is the subject 
of a book which must be decided upon before consideration can be given to any 
other characteristic to enable more detailed sub-division to be carried out. 

In the classification of a book according to subject it is necessary to deter- 
mine the specific subject with which the book is concerned; for example a book on 
aeronautical engineering must be classed along with other books on that subject 
and not with books dealing with engineering generally. When considering the 
specific class for a particular book it is often found that one can apply a further 
subdivision after the specific subject of the book has been determined, namely 
a subdivision by form. This means that books treating a particular subject in a 
definite form will be found together on the shelves, for example all dictionaries 
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of medicine will be together as well as all encyclopaedias of technology. The 
dictionary or encyclopaedic treatment of the subject in this example illustrates 
the form in which the works are written. 

The Dewey Decimal Classification, to quote a familiar example, has a special 
set of mnemonic subdivisions, known as the Common Form Subdivisions which 
can be applied to the various subject notations (except where other specific 
directions are given in the schedules) to indicate the form in which a book js 
written. For example a general book on calculus would have a Decimal Classi- 
fication number of 517 but a book on the study and teaching of calculus would 
have the class number 517.07 since 07 is the Common Form Subdivision for study 
and teaching. Examples of other Common Form Subdivisions are 03 dictionaries 
and encyclopaedias, 04 essays, 05 periodicals and 09 history. 

It can therefore be seen from the above that the purpose of this rule ‘‘classify 
first by subject and then by form” is to bring together on the shelves of a library 
books on similar subjects and then to bring together within these subjects b ooks 
which treat them in a particular form. Consequently in the case of the Decimal 
Classification Scheme’s music class, which has the notation 780, all general books 
on music would bear this class number and these would be followed on the 
shelves by dictionaries of music at 780.3, histories of music at 780.9, etc. 

To every rule there is an exception and in the case of the rule under con- 
sideration there are several. 

In many books the form of the subject matter is more important than the 
actual subject content of the work. A book for example may be an early religious 
tract of little or no value from the subject point of view but it may have been 
printed in the fifteenth century which therefore qualifies it for a place as a very 
early printed book or incunable. Here it can be seen that the form is more 
important than the subject and that the book in question should be classed 
with other early printed books. 

This particular contingency is catered for in the Decimal Classification by 
the inclusion of Form Classes. The two examples of form classes in this scheme 
are the Generalia Class and the Literature Class. 

The Generalia Class as its name suggests covers a vast field of knowledge 
and provides places for general encyclopaedias, general periodicals, general news- 
papers, general bibliography, book rarities, etc. The early printed book previously 
mentioned would be classed in the 090 division of this class, a general encyclo- 
paedia such as Encyclopedia Britannica would be placed in the 030 division. 

The Literature Class is the most important example of a form class in the 
Decimal Classification and in it one can clearly appreciate the’ exception to the 
rule. In this class literature, although first subdivided by language, is primarily 
divided by form, for example 820 is the notation for English literature, 821 
English poetry, 822 English drama, etc. By division in this way it does ensure 
that all books on the various literary forms are together. Books which are written 
in a particular form, i.e. as an example of the form, are classed with other books 
on that form, and not with the subject with which they deal. For example a book 
of poems on the English countryside would be classed at 821 and not with 
books on country life. 

In the above therefore it is illustrated that though classification of books is 
normally first by subject then by form, exceptions are made when the form in 
which the work is written is of paramount importance. 


Q.3. Write briefly on EACH of the following topics: 
(a) Centralized cataloguing—its advantages and disadvantages; 


(b) Union catalogues—-their value and function in inter-library co- 
operation. 


(a) “‘Centralized cataloguing” covers (i) cataloguing for a library system— 
public, university or special—being done at one point only in that system and 
(ii) a national or international organisation providing bibliographical informa- 
tion and/or printed catalogue cards—e.g. the British National Bibliography, the 
Library of Congress, the Lenin State Library. 
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National and local centralised cataloguing have much in common: the one 
registers the output of a country’s presses and the other the intake of material 
of a library system. Both require specialised staff and ready access to the books 
concerned; both achieve economy of effort through ‘tone place one time cata- 
loguing’’, and standardisation of entries. 

It can be argued against centralised cataloguing for a library system, that 
the majority of the members of the staff are denied cataloguing practice and an 
opportunity of getting to know the stock. But there are other ways of knowing 
“the insides of books” and staff can be moved to the Cataloguing Department 
for short periods. This, however, is contrary to the current tendency to regard 
cataloguing as a specialised task to be performed as quickly and economically as 
possible, rather than as a skill necessary to every librarian. 

A logical extension of this tendency would lead to unqualified approval of 
national centralised cataloguing and the wide use of printed cards. The failure 
of the Harrod’s scheme and the moderate use of B.N.B. and other cards indicate 
that this is not so. The necessity of adapting such cards to meet local require- 
ments and practice, is considered by many librarians to be a major disadvantage. 
On the other hand, a number of libraries are transferring the B.N.B. entries, 
sometimes in an amended form to some kind of master plate or stencil, and are 
using this for other purposes in addition to the duplication of catalogue entries. 

(b) A union catalogue, by Knud Larsen’s definition, is a catalogue listing 
in one sequence the holdings or part of the holdings of two or more libraries. 

This definition indicates the possible range and variety of union catalogues. 
including published ones and those which are, in practice, bibliographical centres, 
and it may apply to a catalogue representing the stock of a single library system. 
or it may have much wider implications. 

Union catalogues can be broadly divided into “‘general” and “special”, and 
further distinguished by the geographical area covered as “‘local”, “regional” 
and “national”. In the case of special union catalogues it is particularly important 
to consider the printed ones and to appreciate that many are called something 
other than “union catalogue”. The wide range can be indicated by some examples 
—British union catalogue of music prior to 1800; London bibliography of the 
social sciences and the Short title catalogues: and for periodicals—World list of 
scientific periodicals: Union list of serials in the libraries of the United States 
and Canada; British union catalogue of periodicals; London union list 
of periodicals. 

As far as inter-library co-operation on a Regional basis is concerned, while 
it cannot be claimed that a Regional bureau could not function without a union 
catalogue (cf. the Yorkshire system), there is no doubt the possession of an 
accurate and up-to-date union catalogue is of considerable value in locating a 
particular book or periodical. These catalogues are rarely if ever printed, and 
are more usually built up as card or sheaf catalogues. Used in conjunction with 
the printed union catalogues already referred to, they form a formidable array 
of bibliographical knowledge, but, to maintain their full value, they must be 
kept up-to-date both for additions and withdrawals. 

Those such as the London Union Catalogue serve as a centre for forwarding 
requests and may, in some cases, perform the functions of a bibliographical 
centre including that of co-ordinating acquisitions between co-operating libraries. 


Q.4. Why is it considered useful and desirable to provide reading lists for 
borrowers even when a library has up-to-date author and subject card 
catalogues? 


The existence of author and subject card catalogues in a library provides 
readers with a bibliographical tool which is durable and flexible physically and 
which provides them with answers to the usual types of question, such as “Have 
you any books in stock by . . .?” or “Have you any books on . . .?” Although 
the above may appear to be all that is needed in a lending library, it is far from 
the case. 

The physical form of the catalogues in question is by no means entirely 
satisfactory to the reader. He is unable to remove a drawer of cards and carry 
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it around the shelves with him, and when consulting one drawer of the catalogue, 
he prevents access to surrounding drawers (note that the printed and shea{ 
catalogues can be easily carried about) and he is unable to take any part of i 
home for consultation at his leisure. (In the case of the printed catalogue some 
libraries issue copies which may be sold to the public.) By the provision of 
reading lists these difficulties can be partially overcome. The reader will be able 
to take home copies of the reading lists which interest him, to peruse at his 
leisure, and, if he wishes, he will be able to carry copies around with him. 

Considering the arrangement of the catalogues in question, in particular the 
subject catalogue, the great disadvantage is that since this catalogue will be 
arranged in the same order as the classification scheme used in the library, it 
will reflect any faults of this scheme. Should the Dewey Decimal Classification 
Scheme be in use, severai disadvantages will be readily appreciated, for example, 
aspects of a subject may be separated from the main subject. It is by the pro- 
vision of reading lists and the use of qualified staff that this fault can be remedied 
and a better service provided for the reader. Considering books on aluminium, 
in the Dewey Decimal Classification Scheme they may be placed in a multitude 
of different classes depending upon the aspect of aluminium which they cover; 
for example, books on the metallurgy of aluminium would be classed with metal- 
lurgy, books on the welding of aluminium in the welding class, those on the use 
of aluminium as a building material would be placed in the class for building 
materials, etc. It is obvious from this example, that by the provision of a reading 
list on the subject, all the books on aluminium and its various uses could be 
grouped together for a reader’s convenience. 

Since only an author catalogue is provided and not a name catalogue, books 
about an author would be entered in the subject catalogue only under the relevant 
class, and as far as the majority of the readers is concerned, these books are 
virtually “‘lost’’. By the provision of occasional reading lists on individual authors, 
it is possible to bring together both books by and about a particular author. 

It is not only useful and desirable to issue reading lists for the above con- 
tingencies; they are also invaluable for the reason that they bring to the notice 
of the public not only the books which are currently on the shelves, but also 
those which are in the stack rooms and those on loan. Although it is agreed 
that these books would be listed in the catalogues, it must also be agreed that 
few readers actually use this invaluable tool though they will look at a reading 
list. 

Readers at a small county library service point, it should be remembered, 
will probably not have access to a comprehensive catalogue of any description. 
The County Libraries Section of the Library Association have helped to remedy 
this by producing excellent reading lists, i.e. ‘‘Reader’s Guides’. Many county 
libraries do issue their own reading lists which relate only to books which are 
in the stock of the county library itself. 

Reading lists can be issued in a variety of forms and arrangements, and can 
cater for a number of contingencies. Occasionally they are issued as recent 
additions lists including only books recently acquired by the library and therefore 
bringing them to the notice of the public—something which the catalogue itself 
cannot do. They may be issued as subject lists (cf. the example of aluminium); 
they may aim to bring to the notice of borrowers books relating to a particular 
event which is being commemorated, etc. 

From the foregoing it can be seen that although the library is providing 
author and subject card catalogues, the readers are given a better service if 
reading lists are also provided. 


Q.5. Guide cards of various sizes and colours are used in card catalogues 
State why such guides are necessary and indicate what you consider to 
be an adequate system of guides for a dictionary, or a classified card 
catalogue. In your answer consider both the physical form of guide cards 
and the headings to be associated with them. 


In an average catalogue tray, guide cards are necessary for quick reference. 
They indicate the position of the entries for the authors and subjects guided and. 
thereby, the approximate location of other entries. 
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The amount of guiding should be sufficient for this purpose, but there can 
be no rigid proportion of guide cards to catalogue cards because of the varying 
numbers of entries for different subjects and authors. 

The usual and most convenient size of guide card is that of the catalogue 
cards used, with a tab or tabs projecting above. These tabs should be so arranged 
that One does not obscure another. The guides should be of material strong 
enough to support the tabs which are frequently handled, resilient and not bulky. 
After lettering, the tabs should be covered with a transparent plastic. 

In a classified catalogue the class numbers and the subjects should be indi- 
cated on the guide cards. Cards with a tab at each end may be used for this, 
the class number on the left hand tab and the subject on the right. Coloured 
tabs may be used for subdivisions of subjects. 

For a dictionary catalogue it is desirable to indicate authors’ names, subjects 
and subdivisions of subjects. Coloured tabs may be used, but the significance of 
the colours should be obvious if they are to be helpful. Some catalogues show 
the subject breakdown on the face of the guide card. This is useful if it is done 
in addition to the provision of subject subdivision tabs. 

Other methods of guiding include the use of initial letters rather than words, 
and a combination of words and initial letters. 

In each tray of a card catalogue there should be a guide card headed “‘How 
to use the catalogue’’, with a brief explanation set out on it. 


REGISTRATION EXAMINATION 
AI—Classification 


Q.2. Enumerate and discuss the methods that have been used for distinguishing 
books on a given subject treated from different aspects, or from the 
viewpoint of different subjects. 


This question is presumably concerned firstly with the problem of multiple 
location—the appearance of terms in more than one context in a classification. 
For example, Iron can appear in the schedules treated from the aspect of geology, 
of mining, of foundrywork, of chemistry, of metallurgy, etc. It is generally 
accepted that it is impossible and undesirable to bring together in one place all 
the material on a subject. Dewey on the one hand, and Brown on the other, 
demonstrate the two extremes in the method of dealing with this problem. Dewey 
lists a subject afresh each time it occurs in the schedules, relying on the relative 
index to reveal all its different aspects, and so enables all material on a subject 
to be located. Brown does endeavour (not always successfully) to bring together 
all material on a subject in one place, by listing the subject once in his schedules 
and index, relegating all aspects of that subject to the Categorical Tables. It 
seems reasonable that a subject should be represented by the same symbol, in 
whatever context it occurs, and this is frequently achieved by Dewey in his 
instruction to “divide like’, as for example, Manufactured Products in the class 
Economic Production which are divided like the main classification tables. This 
method is carried further in Bliss and U.D.C., where special schedules are 
provided for application within limited fields. In a faceted scheme, enumeration 
of aspects would be rendered unnecessary, since subjects can be represented by 
a combination of symbols taken from the various schedules. 

Secondly, the question seems to be concerned with the problem of phase 
relations—the problem of complex subjects which are compounded of two or 
more unrelated concepts, such as mathematics for engineers, anatomy for nurses, 
psychology in industry. The classification schedules themselves will not show 
these compounds, and the problem is to decide first what is the primary subject, 
and second to devise some method of revealing in the class symbol the secondary 
interests or phases. Various notational devices have been employed to indicate 
this combination of two distinct subjects—the use of the double and treble zero 
in Dewey, of the colon in U.D.C. This is a problem to which insufficient attention 
has been given in the past; it has been investigated by Ranganathan, and various 
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kinds of phase, such as bias, tool, influence, etc., have been isolated. As a result 
of this lack of recognition, attempts to represent compound subjects have resulted 
in unwieldy and wasteful notations, as for example, in Dewey, and in the use of 
symbols which fail to indicate the various kinds of phases or arrange them in the 
most useful order. 

The wording of this question may have caused difficulty. Everything depends 
on the meaning attached to the word “aspects”. It is possible the examiners 
required also the “treatment” of a subject to be considered—i.e. the theory 
philosophy, history, etc., of a given subject. If the examiners did have this ir 
mind, also, then the question seems to demand too much in the time allowed 


Q.5. What factors must be taken into consideration when compiling a book 
classification schedule? Illustrate your answer with a brief schedule oj 
any subject you wish. 

The requirements of a book classification are: that it will arrange books 
in an order that will prove most useful to its users; that the arrangement will be 
such that any given subject, however simple or complex, can be located imme- 
diately; that it will provide for the physical form of books (i.e. form divisions); 
and that it will be equipped with a simple and flexible notation (i.e. one that will 
accommodate new subjects as required), and an alphabetical subject index. 

The subject field to be classified must be surveyed, and in the case of a special 
scheme, consideration given to what subjects constitute the central core, and what 
marginal subjects should be included. For example, in any special scheme devised 
for English costume, items of clothing will form the central core, but toilet 
(cosmetics, hair-dressing, etc.) is a marginal subject which could conceivably 
form part of such a scheme. 

What is the most useful order, and how can it be obtained? Characteristics 
or principles of division must be chosen and applied consistently in an orde 
which will group books in accordance with the requirements of experts in the 
various fields (the ‘“‘educational and scientific consensus’). A number of charac- 
teristics can be used in making a schedule of English costume—period, items of 
clothing, sex and age, purpose. A different schedule will result depending on the 
order in which these characteristics are applied. If a historical classification is 
required, the period characteristic will be applied first: if a more functional one. 
then the characteristics of wearer and purpose. The usefulness of the classification 
is therefore dependent on the characteristic chosen and the order in which they 
are applied 

The application of each characteristic will result in a series of co-ordinate 
classes which must themselves be arranged in the most useful order—the collo- 
cation of related subjects. For example, a classification of costume by period will 
produce the classes Tudor, Elizabethan, Stuart, etc., and a chronological arrange- 
ment of these will bring about a more helpful and useful arrangement of 
associated topics than would alphabetical arrangement. 

Having arrived at a series of co-ordinate classes, these must be set down 
in a schedule. What order should the schedule follow? It is generally accepted 
that the most helpful order is that which leads from the general to the specific 
—from terms of great extension to those of small extension. Thus a book on 
English costume will precede one on Elizabethan costume, and both of these will 
precede one on a specific item of costume. This is in accord with general usage, 
and will ensure that whatever the approach, the order itself will lead to the 
specific subject required. 

Finally a notation must be added. This should be as short as is feasible 
with the detail of the scheme (remembering that it is to be applied to books): 
it should convey order clearly and simply; and it should be flexible to allow 
the incorporation of new subjects. An alphabetical subject index must also be 
constructed, not only as a key to the schedule, but also to serve as a means of 
revealing relationships which the classified sequence does not account for. 

A suggested schedule for English costume: - 

ENGLISH COSTUME 
Form divisions—encyclopaedias, etc. 
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Geographical divisions, by region and county—Cornish, Cockney, etc. 
Period divisions—Tudor, Elizabethan, Stuart, Georgian, etc. 


Items of clothing: 

By sex and age 
Men 
Boys Sub-divided by individual items. in the order: 
Women outer clothes, underclothes, accessories. 
Girls 
Infants 

By purpose 
Occupational (e.g. clerical, scholastic, military, etc.) 
Recreational (e.g. hunting, climbing, etc.) 
Occasional (e.g wedding dress, court dress, etc.) 


Marginal subjects 
Toilet (cosmetics, hair-dressing, etc.) 
Jewellery 
The subject chosen for this example illustrates the difficulties which arise 
when several essentiai characteristics could be used. In an enumerative scheme 
the scope of each heading would have to be clearly defined, otherwise cross- 
classification would result. In a faceted scheme, the facets obtained by the 
application of each characteristic would be listed, and these applied in a 
prescribed order. 


AIl-—Cataloguing 


Q.2. Name the parts of a classified catalogue, showing, with examples, the 
types of entry found in each part and indicating their usefulness. 


The parts of the classified catalogue listed below may be exemplified by the 
entries for an imaginary work—‘‘Shakespeare and Goethe: exponents of the art 
of tragedy’—which accompany them. 

(1) Main classified sequence: Each work receives only one entry under the 
class mark for its subject unless it covers more than one subject, in which case 
added entries may be given under the appropriate class marks. 

Entry 

822.33 

Gwynne-Jones, William. 
Shakespeare and Goethe: exponents of the art of tragedy, by 
W. Gwynne-Jones; edited by H. P. Basildon. London, Longmans Green, 
1957. 
191p. bibliog. 21 cm (Fifth form commentaries, 5) 
Other entries for works by and about Shakespeare would precede and follow. 


Added entry 
832.62 
Gwynne-Jones, William. 
Shakespeare and Goethe. 1957. 
Main entry at 822.33. 
This entry would be found among others for works by and about Goethe. 


One may also find analytical entries in the main classified sequence. These 
would be used for those self-contained parts of books and periodicals (chapters, 
sections, articles, etc.) which have sufficient independence and subject value to be 
singled out, as it were, for special treatment. 

(2a) Author index: Here appear all entries for authors, editors, etc., as well 
as whatever references. titles and series entries may be required. The author index 
is essential for users who know the name of the author or the title of the work 
they require, but not its subject. It also serves to achieve another of the aims 
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of the catalogue: the presentation in one sequence of all the works of an author. 
This the systematic sequence cannot do if the author writes on a variety of 
subjects. 
Gwynne-Jones, William. Shakespeare and Goethe. 1957. 822.33 
Jones, William Gwynne-see Gwynne-Jones, William. 
Basildon, H P , ed. Shakespeare and Goethe, by William 
Gwynne-Jones. 1957. 822.33 
Fifth form commentaries. 
5. Gwynne-Jones, W. Shakespeare and Goethe. 1957. 822.33. 
These entries and references would be re-arranged and inserted in the alphabetic 
index. 
It may be that title and series entries may be given separate indexes of their 
own. In actual practice, this would depend very much on the size of the library, 
but it is a possibility which should not be ignored. 


(2b) Subject index: 


Shakespeare, William: English drama 822.33 
Drama: English literature 822 
English literature 820 
Literature 800 
Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von: German drama 832.62 
Drama: German literature 832 
German literature 830 


The cataloguer would re-arrange these entries likewise and file them in order 
with those already made. 

The classified catalogue therefore consists basically of two sequences: a main 
sequence arranged in systematic order following the classification scheme 
employed, and a supplementary index sequence in alphabetic order. The latter 
is shown above divided into two sections, providing on the one hand an alphabetic 
author and title sequence identical in character with an author catalogue, though 
the entries themselves may contain fewer descriptive details than would be the 
case in an author catalogue: and on the other hand giving an alphabetic index 
of the subjects represented by entries in the main sequence together with the 
class marks for these subjects. 

The great virtue of this type of catalogue lies in the way it caters for the 
subject approach. If the user wishes to study a broad general subject he will 
rely on the systematic sequence to set it out for him in all its divisions and sub- 
divisions in logical order. While if the subject he requires is restricted in scope it 
will still be of advantage to him to find it preceded and followed by the subjects 
most nearly related to it. Once he finds himself in the appropriate zone of the 
systematic sequence the arrangement itself is calculated to lead him to what he 
requires. It is the purpose of the alphabetic subject index to ensure that he does 
in fact find himself in the appropriate zone of the systematic sequence. This is 
done by indexing all the subjects giving for each the appropriate class number. 
A fuller discussion of the relationship between systematic sequence and index 
will be found under question 3. 


Q.3. What do you understand by ** Chaim Indexing’’? Discuss its value in 
Subject Cataloguing. 


It will be noted that there is a certain amount of overlap between Q.2 and 
Q.3. Students should not discuss the same point at length in both. 

Chain indexing is the name given to a method of making the subject index 
to a classified catalogue. This method was devised by Dr. Ranganathan and 
receives its name from its reliance on the “chain” relationship of a subject with 
its superordinate subjects to ensure that however a user of the catalogue may 
formulate his requirements, that is to say whether he uses the term denoting the 
specific subject or some more general term, he will be led to the appropriate area 
of the classified sequence where the systematic arrangement will present him with 
a complete conspectus of the subject in the context of all superordinate, co-or- 
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dinate and subordinate subjects. Dr. Ranganathan speaks of the symbiosis of 
classification and cataloguing and maintains that far from being an adjunct to 
the classified sequence the alphabetic subject index is an integral part of the 
classified catalogue. 

For the purpose of training cataloguers this method commends itself parti- 
cularly, as it relies to a great extent on a mechanical process based on the chaip 
of subjects as set out in the classification scheme. In other words, instead of 
relying on the “flair of the cataloguer and his ability to think of all the right 
words to include in the index the chain indexer relies on a logical system carefully 
worked out by an expert. The skill required of the cataloguer is that of adapting 
the terminology of the classification scheme to the requirements of an index, for 
instance by avoiding the use of meaningless or vague terms in the filing position 
—e.g. Forms of worship—and seeing to it that all the necessary key words do in 
fact figure in the filing position—e.g. Worship. 

The principle of chain indexing is well illustrated by the following straight- 
forward example: ‘‘Mediaeval Latin lyrics: tr. by H. Waddell’’ classified in Dewey 
at 879.104. This would be indexed: 


Lyrical poetry: Mediaeval Latin literature 879.104 


Poetry: Mediaeval Latin literature 879.1 
Mediaeval Latin literature 879 
Latin literature 870 
Literature 800 


This may at first sight appear to be somewhat cumbersome. But ‘t should be 
noted that having made these entries the cataloguer has indexed not only this 
work but automatically at the same time all Latin literature in general, all 
Mediaeval Latin literature and all Mediaeval Latin poetry. The user of the 
catalogue may well approach this subject through the medium of the word 
“Poetry”, or “Latin”, in which case the class mark will introduce him to the 
systematic sequence at the appropriate point. All these entries would be made 
even if the library did not possess a work dealing specifically with Mediaeval Latin 
literature in general, it being assumed that anyone interested in the general subject 
would consider the work on Mediaeval Latin lyrics to be a contribution to it. 

It will be seen that the first entry “Lyrical poetry” has been further defined 
by the addition of “Mediaeval Latin literature” to show the context in which 
the subject appears at the number 879.104. This is invariably done whenever the 
key-term may figure as an indexing factor in more than one context. For instance, 
a work on English lyrical poetry would have entries for Lyrical poetry: English 
literature and so on. A further important factor emerges: the assembling in this 
way at one point in the index of subjects which the classification scheme does 
not bring together. One might have, for instance: 


Poetry: English literature 821 
Poetry: Latin literature 871 
Poetry: Mediaeval Latin literature 879.1 


Here again the symbiosis is evident. In its simplicity this method compares 
favourably with that of the relative index, which has a similar underlying 
principle. 

Lastly, some mention may be made of the manner in which this method 
deals with subjects for which the classification provides no specific placings. 
Supposing, for instance, the library acquired a work on Gregorius—a mediaeval 
Latin poet. The index would apply the principle of specific entry and make 
Gregorius the first key-word. defining by context as before. There need be no 
compromise with the principle of specific entry as is the case in the dictionary 
catalogue, which has to consider its headings as a means of grouping entries. 
This is a further important element in simplifying the work for the cataloguer. 

Chain indexing is at once the most efficient, the most straightforward and 
consequently the most economic way of providing a key to the classified sequence. 
If it has weaknesses these are invariably the fault of the classification scheme 
itself and not of the method. 

IX 








FINAL EXAMINATION 
Part 4(c)-—Classification 


Q.2. Discuss the problems involved in the construction of a_ classification 


schedule for ONE of the following: 


(a) Medicine: 
(b) Psychology: 
(c) Geography: 
(d) Technology; 


and illustrate by reference to the schemes you have studied, how these 
problems may be solved. 


(c) Geography. The definition of Geography presents a major problem in 
schedule making. Its interpretation as the physical aspects of the study of the 
earth’s surface is no longer valid: we now have commercial and economic 
geography, human and social geography, historical and military geography 
Description and Travel (Topography in Library of Congress and Bliss schedules) 
forms a further aspect, if we allow literary warrant to provide a place for descrip- 
tive travelogues, as such. For this popular aspect of Geography, D.C. and U.D.C. 
give a separate sequence, paralle! to the History of countries: in Library of 
Congress the topography of a country goes side by side with its history; and 
Bliss has a somewhat similar approach. 

Geography is not treated as an entity in the most used of the major schemes. 
In D.C. facets are scattered at 910-919. 380, 551.4 and in a few minor places; 
in Library of Congress, Topography is associated with History in D-F, but 
Physical Geography is placed in G (Geography, Anthropology, Folk-lore, 
Manners and customs, Sports and games). Bliss similarly separates Geography 
in General (Physical geography) from ‘‘Geography. historical, national and 
ethnographic” in classes L-O (History. etc.). While ir U.D.C. it is possible for 
the country number to be placed first, even so the various facets of Geography 
are still separated. In Brown’s S.C. the user can similarly give the country priority 
in the extensive classes O-W operating the Categorical Tables to provide places 
for physical features, economic geography, etc. In the Colon Classification there 
is a more unified approach. The facets in U, Geography, includes Mathematical 
Geography, Physical Geography, Bio-geography, Anthropogeography and Econo- 
mic geography. as well as Meteorology: Travel books are accommodated at U8. 

The best-known special scheme for Geography is probably that used by the 
Geographical Association, an Americar scheme outlined in 1937. Regional 
schedules (000-999), using a three-figure notation, are followed by subject 
schedules, using lower-case letters: regions may be divided by subject (e.g., 400 at 
Asia. Exploration and travel). The subject breakdown covers all aspects of 
Geography, from mathematical and physical geography to political and economic 
geography, military and naval geography. 

A further problem is that of arrangement at country level and in sub- 
division. Ranganathan’s principle of spatial contiguity is frequently violated in 
D.C. (especially in 915.1 to 915.9), this being reflected in the U.D.C. schedules. 
The introduction of a near-alphabetical order of countries within continents in 
Library of Congress schedules D-F is partly tempered by the preservation of 
certain regional groupings (e.g. Iberian Peninsula, Scandinavia, etc., in the case 
of Europe). In further or final sub-division, by counties, cities, etc., there is 
something to be said for Library of Congress use of A-Z order. Spatial contiguity 
in general is carefully observed in Brown’s S.C., and a pattern of sorts is discern- 
ible in the order of geographical divisions in the Colon scheme. In the special 
scheme used by the Geographical Association the schedule for each continent is 
subdivided into larger regional groupings (e.g. in Asia—Central Asia, Far East. 
Near East) before dealing with countries in a recognisable order. 

The type of materia! to be covered by the schedule is important. If maps. 
charts and atlases are included, they should form a parallel sequence to the 
material on Geography proper. The priority given to area is recognised in both 
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of the major schemes for dealing with maps—by E. J. H. Parsons, and S. W. 
Boggs and D. C. Lewis. 

Other problems present themselves. (a) Changing names of places and 
countries. The Classification Commission of the International Geographical 
Union (1952) agreed that political divisions provided the best basis for regional 
arrangement. This solution, though convenient, runs somewhat contrary to the 
canon of permanence. (b) Systematic revision of schedules should be provided 
for; an editorial board or working committee would give continuity. In D.C., 
U.D.C., and Library of Congress both (a) and (b) are met by quarterly Notes 
and decisions, half-yearly Extensions and corrections, and quarterly L.C. Classi- 
fication Additions and changes respectively. 


Q.6. Show your knowledge of: 
(a) Depth classification; 
(5) Seminal mnemonics; 
{c) Rounds and levels. 


(a). Depth classification is the classification of micro-thought (or minute 
units of ideas and information). In documentation particularly, where one 1s 
concerned with the recording, organisation and dissemination of specialised 
knowledge, depth classification becomes necessary for the efficient handling of 
such minute units and for the adequate searching of the literature. Depth classi- 
fication should, for preference, be analytico-synthetic, based on the exploitation 
of certain fundamental categories—energy, matter, personality, space and time. 
Ranganathan has recently defined depth classification as ‘‘a scheme of classification 
fitted to reach co-extensiveness and expressiveness in the classification of micro- 
thought having many rounds and levels of facets and isolates of high orders in 
any or all of them’’. 

The depth classification of special topics has been the subject of a series 
of papers in Abgila and the Annals of library science (e.g., diseases in agriculture; 
textiles; management). The subject specialist will no doubt be consulted in the 
enumeration of schedules, but the contribution made by the classification-maker 
is just as important. 

(b). Seminal mnemonics, originally termed ‘“‘unscheduled mnemonics’, are 
a device used by Ranganathan in the Colon Classification. In the case of scheduled 
mnemonics we have a fixed relationship: the same concept is represented by the 
same term and the same digit wherever it appears. But why freeze a digit in this 
way? When allowance is made for variation in the wording of a term according 
to different subject contexts, then the term becomes an “unscheduled” mnemonic. 
Thus, ‘“* disease” in biological science is correlated to ‘“‘social pathology” in social 
science and to “torts” in law. 

In the Colon Classification digit 1 is used as a mnemonic for unity, God, 
world, the first in evolution or time, one dimension or line, solid state, etc.; 
digit 5, as a mnemonic for energy, light, radiation, organic, liquid, water, ocean, 
foreign land, alien, external environment, ecology, public controlled plan, emotion, 
foliage, aesthetics, women, sex, crime, etc. (thus, S:5 is Feeling, Emotion, 
Affection; C5 is Light, Radiation; C25 is Properties of Liquids; Y15 is Women; 
and ZS is Criminal Law. 

(c). The two terms, rounds and levels, are applied to the operation of the 
fundamental categories—energy, matter, personality, space and time. In the case 
of rounds, one operates on the principle that the fundamental categories may 
manifest themselves in one and the same subject more than once; the second and 
subsequent manifestations of, say, the Energy category are termed Second Round 
Energy (2E), Third Round Energy (3E), and so on. Thus, in L:4:6 Cure of 
disease, the isolate 6 is Second Round Energy (2E); in L:4:616:41171 Saline 
injection, isolate 41171 (Salt) is Third Round Matter (3M). 

Similarly we have levels of manifestation of Personality and Matter. Thus, 
in a work of literature, there may be four levels of the personality facet—the 
language, form and author of the work, apart from the work itself (e.g., O—, 
2 J64, 51 Hamlet (i.e., Favoured language (English)—Drama—Shakespeare— 
Hamlet). The level may be main class level, first division level, etc. 
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Part 4(c)— Cataloguing 


Q.2. You are called upon to re-organise the cataloguing department for a 
library system consisting of a central library and ten branch libraries, 
hitherto catalogued independently. Outline your methods. 





Policy decisions. The object of centralisation must be the supply of adequ 
cataloguing with minimum delay to each library served. Separate classified card 
catalogues of branch and departmental stocks, serving also as shelf lists, most 
librarians would agree are ‘‘adequate’’. Dictionary and multiple union catalogues 
on the other hand involve greater labour, without obvious demonstrable gains. 
In examinations as in life we shall not go far wrong by preferring attainable 
conventional objectives. 

Organisation: It is permissible to assume the possible absence of a union 
catalogue (note the phrase “hitherto catalogued independently”) but this poini 
should be made quite clear in the answer. Accepting this, it will be necessary to 
absorb the existing independent catalogues into one central catalogue. This w 
involve a close examination of the cataloguing methods and classification sche: 
in use, and may bring out the need for changes, and, most probably, standardi 
tion. The absorption of the individual catalogues should be done to a firmly 
adopted plan, taking each library in turn. This will involve work above the 
normal capacity of the cataloguing department, and it is reasonable to enlist the 
temporary services of such experienced branch staffs as can be spared. It is also 
incidentally, an excellent opportunity for stock revision. In order to carry out 
this work, it will be advisable to overhaul the department’s array of cataloguing 
tools. 

The system suggested for subsequent practice would employ abridged British 
National Bibliography entries reproduced by both typing and duplicating. Key 
assumptions are (a) the proportion of multiple locations amply justifies dupli 
cating; (b) there is no good case for a distinct kind of reference library catalogue 
nevertheless, sufficient unit cards could be supplied for that department to make 
its own subject headings and analyticals if so desired; (c) the catalogue entry 
should accompany each book to its branch, and needs no further typing there: 
(d) offset litho duplicating or stencil machines are to be preferred for quantity 
printing to addressing machines as more versatile, allowing printing of adminis- 
trative stationery, letter headings, etc. 

Equipment: Banda or Roneo duplicator (other models also suggest them- 
selves, but these are known to have been used successfully), typewriter for making 
litho masters or stencils, second machine for ordinary work, bins for branch 
consignments. 


Routine suggested: 


1. Ordering to be done normally by marked issue of B.N.B. 


2. Issue marked for catalogue typist indicates (a) single copy purchases: 


cards typed direct; (b) additions for several libraries: small offset litho 
paper master or stencils to be typed for these providing unit entries and 
staff union author catalogue slip. 


3. Completed sets of cards to be filed by author as “‘ordered’’ record, awaiting 
delivery of books. 


4. Cards and books, after checking, to be matched and sorted for despatch 


Secondhand, foreign, local, pre-publication, etc., orders are to be catalogued on 
receipt, these being perhaps one third of total intake. 

The cataloguing department will be required to maintain a union author 
catalogue and a classified file of subject index entries. A complete set of basic 
subject index cards for every branch library should be an early objective. 

Relevant comparative information: Coventry, Hampstead, Lambeth, New- 
castle and Western Australian systems, described in articles by Pargeter, Butcher, 
Callander, Austin Hinton and Jackson and Sharr respectively; re-organisation at 
Birmingham, Bradford, Manchester and Wandsworth, recorded in annual reports 
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